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THE NEWEST HOVELS. 



In Three Volumes. 

THE STUDENT'S WIFE. 

By tke Author of " My Sister Mmnie.' 
Mrs. Daniels has long stood high as a novelist, but ''The Student's Wife' 



If 



will place her above all her lady contemporaries ; it is graceful in language, 
flowing in style, powerful in pathos, and absorbing in interest." — Eiening 
Pott. 

** A story of great interest, fiill of the deepest pathos." — Weekly Dupaick, 

" The present volumes are the best Mrs. Daniels has wniUia."^Snnday 
Timet. 

The book is charming, full of interest, commanding the feelings and 
emotions of the reader by its exquisite truthfulness and simple pathos."— 
JBaiA and CheUeukam, Gazette. 

In Three Volumes. 

PEQUINILLO. 

By 6. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of '* Adrian, or the Clouds of the Mind.'* 

"The Fate," "Revenge," "Henry Smeaton," " The Forgery," 

" The Woodman," " Dark Scenes of ffistory," &c. 

In Two Volumes. 

THE GIPSY'S DAUGHTER. 

Edited by the Author of " The Gambler's Wife." 

" The Gipsy's Daughter is in every respect equal to Mrs. Gbey's former 
novels — indeei, with ti^e ezpection of ' The Gambler's Wi&,' superior."-— 
Eveninff Post." 

In Three Volumes, 31s. 6d. 

REVENGE. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of " The Fate," " The Woodman," &c. 

" This novel will be read with greater interest than any novel Mr. James 
has published lor many years. It is intensely exciting throughout." — Qiflon 
Chronicle, 

A Second Edition, in Three Volumes. 

SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS. 

** In it will be found more beauty of thought and deep feeling than in 
any novel this season has produced." — Sunday Timet, 

"There is a genuine interest in it." — Examiner, 

** A novel combining the grace of Bulwer, the descriptive powers of James, 
«nd exciting the reader as powerfolly as the Piiul Dombey of Charles 
Dickens." — Bottou Mhetuewn, 



The ITewest ITovels— continued. 

Second Edition. In Three Volumes. 

THE FARCE OF LIFE. 

By LORD B*******, Author of " Masters and Workmen." 

" Full of striking situations and passages of remarkably fine writing." — 
Glasgow Sentinel. 

" A novel we have read with extraordinary pleasure, and we assure our 
readers it is calculated not only to entertain them highly, but also to suggest 
exceedingly useful views. — Sunday Times, 

" It will reward perusal." — Critic. 

•• It is no ordinary novel." — Observer. 

" The novel sparkles with variety, all the characters are clearly discrimi- 
nated and cunning manoeuvred." — Athenaum. 

" Whoever may be the author of this truthful fiction, it will confer upon 
!iim a more imperishable fame than any previous work of his life. It is with' 
07ft exception the most valuable novel that has ever been presented to the 
public ; a more pure code of morals has rarely been penned, and well would 
it be for the world if those ' clothed in purple and fine linen* would study 
ell, reflect, and ponder deeply the lessons of * The Farce of life.* " — MAe- 
naum (Boston), 

" The tale is ascribed to a nobleman whose manifold acquirements and 
indomitable energy and spirit have been manifested for a long series of years 
for the promotion of soimd principles among the mass of the people. Brus- 
que, but forcible— severe, yet delicate — the work exhibits all the character* 
istics of a powerful mind. It is fiill of matter, racy in style, admirably pure 
in diction, and lofty in the enunciation of sentiment and duty." — Peoples 
Athenaum, 

" A constant succession of scenes and incidents awaken interest, and make 
the novel sparkle with variety." — Dispatch, 

In Three Volumes, 31s. 6d. 

THE DELAMERES OF DELAMERE COURT. 

By the Author of " The Duchess." 

" A gracefully told story, fiill of exquisite delineation of character, and 
original and piquant remarks ; dispersed throughout with, pure and elevated 
sentiments.** — Daily News. 

The moral of this novel is unexceptionable.** — Sunday Times. 

The author is an admirable delineator of character, and possesses a fund 
of rich humour.** — Naval and Military. 

" The action and the passion move rapidly, and we read on with as much 
eagerness as though we had been unable to foresee for a page's length that 
was going to befall the lessoned hero, and the lesson-giving heroine.**— 
Athen€Bum. 

" There is in many of the characters of this drama an originality of con- 
ception, which stamps the merit of the work.*' — Britannia, 
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CHAPTER I. 



Now the lit take aUne^ a phosphoric lea, 
And Uie big rain oomea cbtndag to the eftrth ; 
And now ngtun 'tis black — and now, the glee 
Of the loud. hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As if they did nyoice la a T'oung earthquake"! 
birth. 

Btbov. 



Aa it is the fasbion, now-a-dajs, to take 
sudden trips to the Coatiaeat, and to re- 
turn from them aknost as ia&t as the 
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horse in the fairy tale ; I may, perhaps, 
be pardoned for transporting my readers, 
^ith a Telocity even gireater than that of 
the afore-mentioned magic courser, into 
the loyely land of Italy. Should I chops^^ 
to bring them back again in the short space 
of one chapter, my excuse must be, the 
ruling fashion, which is, speed and change : 
and, at any rate, I shall do no more than 
our English world does daily ; and that is, 
take a trip to the Continent and back, 
for no reason but that it amuses me, and 
enables me to say — •' I hare seen foreign 
parts." 

As neither Herbert Llewellen, the Earl 
of Hastings, nor his brother, has any in^ 
tention of publishing a volume of Travels, 
or, " A Tour through the south of Europe," 
we must put on a pair of seven leagued 
boots, and arrive at once in Italy, which 
our travellers reached in perfect safety, 
after having had the usual, number of ad- . 
ventures, imbibed some experimeutal 
knowledge, and eaten a3 many good din* 



I 
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nei^ » young men in s^rch of the pic« 
tur^sque are unsemtimental enough to eat, 
whenever they arrive at good Jiotels. 

A storm amongst the Appenines is a 
splendid sight> and so thought Herbert and 
his companions^ when they took shelter 
from one, und^r a ledge of rock that 
stretched forth a kind of friendly roof to 
wekome them. Not " Alp on Alp," but 
Appenine on Appenine rose in mysterious 
grandeur around ^hera. The road upon 
which they stood overlooked a precipice, 
whore they heard the roar of waters, the 
voice of which mingled hoarsely with the 
tempest. Nothing was visible or audible, but 
nature in her sternest, wildest mood. The 
black sky rested, like a heavy pall upon the 
giant mountains; that lay as in a death- 
trance beneath it. Like the heralding 
tinimpets, and rolling chariots of victorious 
armies^ " leapt the live thunder ;" and the 
lightning-*-eprow of the warring elements 
-*4Jdne pierced the intense gloom, as it 
darted through the sky, and seemed to 

» 3 
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break against the inountain. Whilst the 
heart of inanimate nature burst with 
groans and sobs, every living creature was 
struck dumb with awe. The lordly eagle 
hovered, motionless, over the mountain's 
crest ; the goat sought shelter amongst 
the cavities in its sides, and crouched, 
terrified, in its hiding-place ; whilst the 
travellers stood spell-bound beneath the 
rock, and watched in breathless silence, the 
splendid horrors of the tempest. 

Suddenly, round an abrupt angle of the 
rock, there appeared a horse, that was 
rearing and plunging, from the effects of 
fear inspired by the storm. He approached 
the part of the road that overhung the 
precipice, and the danger was imminent. 
When Lord Hastings and Herbert rushed 
from their place of concealment, they per- 
ceived that his rider was a woman, Al^ 
though the horse was on the brink of the 
precipice, she uttered no scream, but reso- 
lutely keeping her seat, and drawing in 
the bridle with masculine energy, she kept 
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his back towards the mountain, as he 
reared till his haunches touched the ground. 
Nothing but strength of arm, and deter- 
mination, restrained him from leaping 
down the cbasm in front, and as it was, 
had not the road been of tolerable width, 
he and his rider must hare gone over. 
There appew^ no possibility of rendering 
assistance ; indeed, when the traTellers 
seemed about to offer it, the ladj wared 
them off with an agitated gestive, and 
tried to pacify the terrified wiimal, by 
words of eDcouragemeot Another horse 
i^peared, from which a servant leapt, 
equally incapable of aiding her, whilst her 
horse drew nearer to the edge, and her 
arm appeared to lose power. 

" Throw yourself off," cried Lord 
Hastings and Herbert, simultaneously, 
whilst each cautiously went on one side of 
the horse. 

A virid flash of lightning darted across 
the eyes, both of the horse and rider, that 
seemed to blind them for a moment. The 
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bor^e reared again^ aud trjed to poab 
forwards. The lady disengaged bar foot 
from the stirrup, and her leg from the 
pomipel of Ibe saddle, and in so doing her 
hold on the horse loosened, and he wheeled 
round, thus placing his back towards the 
precipice. It was an awful moinent. 
Another plunge, and they must ba^e been 
burled into eternity. Lord H«i^Qgs 
succeeded in crowing round to the Tei*@e 
of the precipice, just as she vrm meditating 
throwing herself off, as a last ohan/ce iof 
life. He seized the skirt of ber habit 
tightly with both bands, hifliself almost 
underneath the horses hoofs, a«d she 
loosed her hold lof the bridle, and gavje 
herself up, either to deatib or life, according 
as her |faU might be far from, or near to, 
the edge of the abyss. Had not Tjord 
Hastings retamed a strong hold of her 
habit, she must ineyitably have penjpbed, 
but just as the noble animal jfropi wbose 
back she fell, was precipitated d^wji ihfi 
frightful depth, above which ^e Md b§W 



^i%g^Iin^, he ^aggbd hbr iofrcibly to- 
wards him, aud by so doing, saved her life. 
He VMis^d her from the 'groulid &s sOon as 
he tebovered his owh iboting, knd found 
that she had Unstained no InjtarY, but 'was 
unabte to «peuk or mov., fot Z moment, 
%om fright and kgitaUon. They bore her 
to the sheltering rock, atd stood aside 
whilst her servant ajyproached, ktid asked 
her if she t^ ere trnhurt. She looked round 
her with a bewilder^ g^e, clasped her 
Stands, -and ejaculated — 

"Thank God P Then, ^ter a few 
"mbmeilrts of hesitation, ^e ^dded, "but 
Pe^us! Alas, my poor horse! Is he 
irelally kifled, Giovanni 1" and risinjg hastily, 
she went towards the edge of the preci- 
pice, and tried to glance dowti its ui^thbm- 
^ble depth. 

" Gone, Signbrina/' «aid the inah in a 
Iblf , ttiefenbholy voice, " but pndsed be the 
Ues^^bd Vii^tt, ^ou have escaped.*^ 

"GoneF' repeated the lady, still look?- 
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ing down the abyss in search of her poor 
horse. 

** Take care/' Signorina, said ' the man, 
as a vivid flash of h'ghtning passed them 
by, and vanished in the depth below. 

The lady returned slowly to the rock, 
sat down upon a large stone, covered her 
face with her hands, and wept. 

"-There was not his equal in Italy,'' she 
said, at last, brushing a tear from her eye, 
and looking at the servant. 

^'Signora, no: gentle as a lamb yet 
swift as a wild deer." 

'' Alas, poor Pegasus ! would I had been 
less obstinate, and refrained from riding to- 
day : dear faithful friend, he owes his 
death to me." 

^' Ah Signorina, rather than lament, you 
should be thankful to God, and these good 
gentlemen, for your escape." 

The good gentlemen had been looking 
on from a little distance, whilst the young 
lady had been speaking to Giovanni ; but 
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she had been quite anconscious of their 
presence, thinking that her seryant had 
rescaed her. Her hat had fallen off when 
she fell, and a profusion of rich Uack hair 
hung down over her back and shoulders. 
As she leaned her head upon her hand, and 
looked moumfullj at her attendant^ the 
bystanders had an opportunity of -seeing 
one of the handsomest faces they had ever 
looked upon. Such eyes — ^large, lustrous, 
black, speaking orbs — that shone like stars 
at twilight, from beneath long lashes, on 
which hung a bright dewy tear-drop. The 
face was pale and agitated, and the lips 
quiyered with emotion ; but the fine, ex^- 
pressive countenance was yisible through 
alL As she pushed the long masses of 
dark hair, that had been matted by the 
rain, from her face, she looked like some 
sybil of old, brought tOi that wild place to 
perform h^r incantations* The storm still 
raged around, and the lightning occasionally 
shot across her path, or even quivered 
above her^ lighting up the gloom, audi 
B 5 
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giTing aa weartMy eS^ect to th^ vrhoh 
scene. Whea conscious pi the preswea 
of others, she arose and advaneed toward^ 
her rescuers ; there was a dignity and gra W 
in her tall, commandiiig figure that mi^e 
an immediate impression even on the 
fastidious Earl of Hastings. Her thanj^p 
were warm but brief, and the colouf 
mounted to her cheeks as she expressed 
them. She felt that the strangers she ad- 
dressed had been witnesses, not only of 
her dangers, but of her weakness; and 
there was sometbif^g about her that seemed 
to say that weakpess was the last tbiiig she 
would like to display. 

As she stood in a kind oi awkward un^ 
certainty, and the gentlemen in equally 
awkward silence, she seemed to recollect 
the state of her toilette. She put her 
hand to her forehead, and pushed aside the 
hair that fell over it ; and, as she did so. 
Lord Hastings perceived that blood was 
trickling fropi her temples. 

^' Yq^ are hurt>'' he said, pointing 
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hafitily to the iround ; ^^ pfay tit down 
quietly, whilst we arrange some means of 
getting you home/* 

The lady put her hand to her forehead, 
and perceired the blood. 

'^It is nothing/' she said, ''less than 
nothing. Giovanni, will you find my hat» 
and I will endeavour to proceed.*' 

''But,** said Lord Hastings, bringing 
a handkerchief that she had left upon the 
stone, on which she had been sitting, " at 
least, wipe the blood from your temples.** 

She did so, smiling, and begged Giovanni 
to look at the wound, which he pronounced 
to be only a slight cut from a stone. He 
then brought the hat, which was so battered 
as to be unwearable. 

"You must wear mine, Signorina,*^ he 
said, " it was new but yesterday.** 

** Perhaps you will honour me by ac^ 
cepting this cap/* said Lord Hastings, 
drawing a travelling eftp from his peckel 
<* It has never been worn, and has, at least,, 
the advanti^e of being dry/* 
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She took the cap with a pleasing smile 
of thanks, and retiring again to her former 
seat, wrung the wet from her long hair, 
and twisted it up. She put on the travel- 
ling cap, which was edged with fur, and in 
which she looked like a handsome Russian. 
After slightly arranging her dress, and 
glancing towards the strangers to see that 
they were engaged in consultation, she 
again went to the edge of the precipice^ 
and shed another tear oyer the grave of 
her poor horse. The storm had ceased as 
suddenly as it begun, and the sun was 
making his way through the clouds, and 
peeping cautiously over the mountains, as 
if to determine whether he could venture 
forth once more. He looked down upon 
the sorrowful young lady, and, as if by a 
similar attraction, Lord Hastings was look- 
ing at, and admiring, her, at the same time, 
and paying little attention to the c<Hiversa- 
tion of his companions. 

^^Ahl the poor Signorina,'' said Gio- 
vanni, addressing the English trio, ''she 
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iQTed ber horse as if he had been her friend 
or brother. He knew her voice — came at 
her call — ate from her hand — and was as 
gentle as a lamb with her. She would 
ride out amongst the mountains, although 
people blamed her much, and this has 
been the end I She has a fine, proud 
spirit, the Signorina. They call it obsti* 
nate, but I call it noble/' 

''But what are we to do to enable her 
to return to her home V^ asked Herbert. 
" Where does she live V^ 

" At the Villa Sforza, with her aunt, the 
Countess Sforza, near the town/' replied 
Giovanni. '' But I should not hke to leave 
her here/* 

" Cannot I ride to the Villa, and procure 
assistance T asked Herbert. 

"Grazia, signer,'' said Giovanni. "I 
will tell the Signorina." 

The Signorina hesitated, said she could 
walk, but finally accepted Herbert's oifer, 
who, after he had received proper directions 
from Giovanni, mounted his horse, and 
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rode offi as fSfusit as the slippery mouataiii 
road would let him. 

** We will proceed on foot, until the car- 
riage comes, Gioranni/' said the Signorina^ 

" Will you allow us to accompany you ?" 
asked Lord Hastings, overcoming bis 
natural shyness; '^although, on a swift 
horse, you may have rentured to scour 
these mountains, with one attendant, the 
presence of others may be of serrice, in 
case of danger/' 

The Signorina replied with singular 
frankness of manner — 

^^ T am unaccustomed to be under the 
protection of strangers, but I will gladly 
accept your kind offer. I can never be 
grateful enough for the service you have 
already rendered me, and only wish I 
could repay it/' 

Lord Hastings bowed low, and looked 
at the speaker with admiration. He 
thought he had never seen so handsome a 
person, with so much dignity of manner. 

They proceeded side by side along the 
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roadi and as the Signorina'3 foot slipped 
frequently upon the moist ground. Lord 
Hastings found it necessary to offer her his 
arm, which she accepted with a blush. 
Her horse evidently occupied her thoughts^ 
and the conversation was carried on in 
occasional short remarks upon the country. 
Lord Hastings spoke Italian with HOipe 
difficulty, and was surprised at being 
addressed by the Signorina in perfectly 
good English, slightly touched by a foreign 
accent. She occasionally turned to Gio- 
vanni, and asked some questions about her 
horse, lamenting that she had ridden him 
that day. The man condoled with her 
as with a spoilt child, and Lord Hastings 
ventured a few questions concerning the 
cause of his taking fright, and, as he 
was himself a great lover of horses, expres- 
sed much sympathy with the Signorina for 
her loss. She said that a very heavy peal of 
thunder, accompanied by a flash of lightning 
that seemed to dart into the eyes of the 
horse, and to bUnd him fQr the moment, 
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had made him umanageable, and occasioned 
him to run away. That she had had him 
eyer since she was a child, and that he had 
always been most tractable with her, 
though sometimes wilful with others, and- 
Uiat he was the noblest animal in Italy. 
In spite of her endearours to repress it, 
another tear gathered in her eyes. She 
turned away, and ceased speaking. Lord 
Hastings was naturally shy and reserved 
with women — ^indeed considered the sex as 
too frivolous to deserve much consideration 
from a man of seinse — so that he had few 
general subjects of conversation with them. 
They walked on in silence, until, in a 
shorter time than they expected, they saw 
a light carriage approaching, in which a 
lady was seated, preceded by a courier. 

** My dear child, what have you been 
doing V* she exclaimed, as she descended, 
and with tolerable calmness, considering 
the circumstances, embraced the Signorina. 

" Only an adventure, my dear aunt,^*. 
was the reply, " but, alas I poor Pegasus.'* 
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" Well, my dear, if you will ride, you 
must take the consequences, and luckily 
you haye no one to blame but yourself. 
As for Pegasus, -we can soon replace him. 
I have been so dreadfully nervous since 
you left, that I really thought I should 
have died. My goodness, child, what a 
figure you look ! where on earth did you 
get that cap ?*' 

The Signorina pointed to Lord Hastings, 
and the aunt immediately thanked him for 
his kindness to her niece. 

** I should not be here now, but for that 
gentleman, aunt,'' said the Signorina, in a 
low voice. 

'* Bear me ; how fortunate. I am sure 
we shall be for ever obliged to you. Will 
you accept of a seat in my carriage, as 
we are delaying unnecessarily, and you 
must all be wet through. lean make 
room for all, if one of you will take the 
coadmian's place, and, so well attended, 
there will be some chance of our getting 
safely out of these odious mountains.'' 
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They were MX)n stated, 'and en route 
Ugain, Lord Hastings dririttg, i^ith Set*- 
bert by bis side, young Ldvel ih the <jaJv 
riage with the ladies, tttid the cbachman 
behind, whilst Giovanni moutated his 
hi^rse. The Countess i^cm managed to ex- 
tract from young Level the respective 
positions of himself, his brother, and Her- 
bert, with which she seemed well satisfied. 
She was a languid, fashionable lady, ap- 
parently half English and half Italian, 
very nervous, and very much in love with 
hersdf, to judge from her attitudes, and 
the frequent arrangement of her dress. 
When they reached her beautiful villa, she 
invited her new acquaintances to come in, 
and rest, and dry themselves. They de- 
clined, upon plea of the necessity of x:hang6 
of attire. She then begged them to return 
in the evening to a small teu'dersazione 
that Bhe was going to give. 

^ You will meet several literati, Italian 
as well as natives of other countries,^ i^ 
said. 
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" iZliterati," manuured her niece, Ttitii 
ft 8con^ smile, tbat seemed scarcely to 
belong to the same face as the pleasant 
smile Lord Hastings had onoe before seen 
upon it 

Our traTellenhaTii^ promiaed to return 
in the evening, tiie Countess ia^sted upon 
sending them to their quarters in the httle 
town in her carriage, and on their way 
thej learnt from Giovanni all that he knew 
of his mistress and her nieoe. He be- 
lieved that thej were English by birth, 
but had Uved so many years ic Italy as to 
have become naturalized there. The 
aunt had married an Italian 'Count, who 
died, leaving her as rich as the Pope. The 
Signorina was to be her beiresa She was 
the most beautiful, the most courted, the 
most spoilt, yet ia pid cara domella in all 
Italy. 

** She is like a wild bird," sud Giov^ini, 
" no one can tame her, yet evory one loves 
to hear her sing. She is wayward, and 
jBome say proud, because there are few 8h$ 
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eares to please : but she has a good heart 
— un euor eeceUetUissimOy Signori" 

'*Hovr I hate heiresses and spoilt 
children/' said Lord Hastings, to Herbert, 
vrhen Giovanni had departed. 

" Not the Signorina, I hope,'' said Her- 
bert. '' I never saw a finer eonntenance." 

** A very handsome girl, certainly/' re- 
plied the Earl, '' but rained by Italian 
education and mannerism.'^ 

" There was no mannerism in the tears 
she shed for her horso,''said Herbert, ^^ but 
we shall see/' 

The evening found them in a drawing"- 
rootad crowded with people of every nation'. 
They were welcomed by the Countess with 
as much warmth as she was capable of 
showing, and by her niece with kindness 
and poUteness. Simply and elegantly 
dressed, the resolute horsewoman of the 
morning was converted into the star of the 
evening. She was evidently the one grand 
centre of attraction, and Lord Hastings 
smiled significantly at Herbert, as they 
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both watched the cirde of adorers by whom 
she was surrounded. ItaliauEf, French, 
and Gerjaans, were oollected together, and 
the " conversazitme " was a perfect Babel : 
a confusion of languages. But she ap- 
peared entirely careless of the adulation 
that was poured in upon her — ^rec^iyed 
the compliments with which she was de- 
luged, as a matter of course, and looked 
unutterably malicious when a particularly 
lulling French shnig of the shoulders, or 
Italian languish, was intended to conquer 
her hard heart. 

The Countess had also her train of fol- 
lowers, to whom fihe introduced our travel- 
lers, and who were all '' litterati, dilettanti, 
improvisatori,'' or geniuses of some kind or 
other, who considered it their duty to dis- 
cuss Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, and Ariosto, 
or to pick to pieces all the painters and 
statuaries of the land of song in which they 
had flourished. Lord Hastings thought of 
the Signorina Sforza's one word "//- 
liter atiy in the morning, and inwardly 
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complimented her on her discernment, 
though he whispered to Herb^ — 

'^ That giri has no heart. See how 
coldly she receiyes the devoted attention of 
the eager throng, and laughs at them whilst 
they yield it." 

"Say rather," repUed Herbert^ "her ad- 
mirers have no hearts ; and she merely acts - 
* a Eoland for an Oliver.' " 

Lord Hastings was a man who listened - 
rather than talked, and after the manner of 
Addison's " Spectator," commented upon 
the follies of mankind, without being at 
the trouble of mixing himself up with them. 
The scene amused him ; for it was not only 
a novel but a curious one ; and he sat 
within hearing of the Signorina, and re- 
marked upon what was.passing. Herbert, 
on the contrary, liked not only to gather 
from the general hive of conversation and 
amusementi but to add. his. sbare of honey 
thereto ; so he joined the. group by which 
she was surrounded, and by means of his 
koowledge of languages, managed to entar 
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into what was going on. There wa8 one 
old lady, an Italian, whpse iqppearance 
g^eatlj interested him, and who was the 
only person who ventured to differ from 
the Signorina^ or to whom she appeared to- 
p^ any particular respect and deference. 
The copyersation turned principally upon 
the event of the morning, and the indefatl* 
gable Signers did not cease to utter ex-> . 
pressionsof admira4;ion upon the Signorina's 
intrepid horseniai^ship, and regret . at the 
melancholy fate of her poor horse. She* 
was already in possession of a dozen im- 
promptus, describing the tragic circum- 
stance, and one dolorous-looking, thin 
Italian County was pouring forth a meagre 
improYisation to a guitar, in which he re* 
gretted that the. wings of the actual Pe- 
gasus should haYe been wanting to his- 
name-sake, to have borne his lovely burden 
to some Olympu^ of the Appenines,. away 
from the frigl^tful precipice that threatened 
her pre^^ous life. 

Whpu this df^Jiightful melody wa84)yer, 
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and whilst the applause was going on» Her- 
bert's eyes and those of the Signorina 
chanced to meet. An irresistible smile was 
the consequence, and Herbert said that he 
was sorry, as £Btr as he was concerned, to 
differ with the sentiments contained in the 
canzone^ since had the Pegasus been winged 
he should not have had the pleasure of an 
introduction to the present company. The 
Signora Gherardo — the old lady towards 
whom Herbert had been attracted — said 
with much hearty that she was indebted to 
the English gentlemen for their kind assis- 
tance to her dear young friend, and hoped 
they would remain long enough to enable 
her to improve their acquaintance. The 
Signorina Sforza's looks seemed to echo 
these words, and from an occasional sen- 
tence that escaped unawares from her lips, 
Herbert's opinion of the mind that lay 
concealed beneath her carelessness of 
manner, was strengthened. Her attention 
to her aged friend, also pleased him ; and 
jLprd Hastings admired the grace of her 
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'figure, and the fine expression of her face, 
i^^hen she rose quickly from her seat to 
offer the old ladj an arm to conduct her 
to another apartment. 

The Countess was principally occupied 
^ith her set, and left her niece to follow 
her own inclinations in everything. This 
she appeared fully to do, though she did 
not forget her position as one of the mis- 
tresses of the mansion. All present, how- 
ever, appeared to do as they chose, and 
the ease of each member of the company 
was remarkable. So was the dignity of 
the Signorina, which, in spite of this ease, 
effectually repelled all approach to 
familiarity ; and Herbert's penetration dis- 
covered, that not one of her adorers under- 
stood her character. He was mentally con- 
trasting the difference of English and 
foreign manners, and endeavouring to 
separate the English from the Italian in 
the Signorina^s, when a vision of Gwenth- 
lean came before him, and he remarked 
upon the shades of variety occasioned by 

VOL. II. c 
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station, position, and education. How 
bfpposite was she, he thought, from the 
^strikingly brilliant creature before him ; 
yet both were* beautiful^ accomplished^ and, 
he believed, amiable. 

The Signorina Sforza would not sing or 
play that evening, though entreated to do 
so. Herbert heard her whisper to the 
Signora Gherardo, 

** Indeed, madre mia, I cannot. That 
awful escape this morning ! and poor Pe- 
gasus ! pray do not ask me V' 

But Lord Hastings heard nothing of 
this, and. felt disgusted with, what he con- 
sidered, the waywardness of a spoilt child. 
He was obliged to acknowledge, however, 
that she was a spoilt child of no every day 
kind. Her facility in speaking the dif- 
ferent languages of her different guests— 
the brilliancy of her conversation — her 
sparkling wit — ^her evident contempt for 
every thing mediocre^ and her careless re- 
ception of the most flattering speeches, 
together with her more than ordinary 
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beauty^ made up: a most fiEfficioatini; ^riiola, 
towarda vihick he feh drawn, in spite 
of hioaself. He watdied, and listenec^ 
but scavcelj spdce to her, at which 
sheaj^earod pqued, and the cordiality of 
her manners when he ent^ed the room, 
«ooQ changed into hauteur and reserve. 

The Countess invited her new acquain- 
tances to visit her again the &llawing 
mornina^, when she proposed to show tbem 
her villa, its paintings and statue& They 
readily acceded to her request, and as there 
seemed little chance of getting any con- 
versation with the Signorina^ apart from 
the throng of her adorers, they took their 
leave somewhat early. Lord Hastings, 
who seemed desirous to prove to the 
Signorina that she had not enlisted him 
amongst the crowd of her dying swains, 
made a polite English bow ; Herbert, on 
the contrary, half extended his hand, 
which was met by the Signorina^s most 
frankly and readily. The friendly shake that 
ensued, told of warm hearts, as by a secret 

G 2 
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freemasonry, and when Lord Hastings 
again declared that their lovely acquain- 
tance was as cold as the snow upon her own 
mountains, Herbert maintained that there 
was a warmth beneath that covering of 
frigidity, genuine as the natural heat of 
the earth, which quickens flowers and 
vegetables into life whilst the snow covers 
them, and causes them to burst forth into 
beauty when their cold outer garment has 
melted away. 
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CHAPTER II. 



I thank mj stars, I am happy. I will he strange,- 
stout, in yellow stockings and cross gartered, even 
irith the swiftness of putting on. I will smile ; I 
will do everything but thou wilt hare me* 

Ttfielfth Night. 



GwBKTHLiSAK found herself Called upon for 
too much exertion, to be enabled to lose 
time in useless doubts and lamentations 
respecting Herbert's conduct. She was very 
unhappy when she thought about it, but 
she determined not to condemn him wholly 
until the mystery could be cleared up. 
She hoped that one, apparently so irre^ 
proachable, could not have willingly de- 
ceived 80. grossly as Mr. Grant inferred 
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Herbert had done, and she struggled 
against the wretched thoughts that would, 
sometimes, overwhelm her. But her cheek 
grew pale, and her spirits sunk under the 
effort to appear cheerful, when her heart 
was sad« She had been labouring yery 
hard, too, in order to obtain a trifle to 
assist her mother in the difficulties under 
which tbey suffered. She had conipleted 
a set efr^Tjr besuiifiil drawk^, which she 
entrusted to David's ^re, in the hope af hiar 
disposing of them at some of the gentle- 
men's houses or shops at which he stopped 
during his musical rounds ; and she had ad- 
ded to these a f^w neatly copied W^bairs^ 
mostly with variatioos, arranged either by 
Datid or herself, all of which she sent 
forth into the world with fec^r and trambUng^ 
Mr. Grant's evidently sincere admiration 
of her paintiq^s, had first given hst some 
idea of their value, and made her think of 
tttrning them to account. 
. Meanwhile a letter ai^rived from Italy, 
full of kiod f^i^ing, .warm di9£l9nptioqi^^n4 



continued affection. It was addressed l^o 
Mr. Lloyd, but spoke alike to all. Gwen* 
thiean felt cheered, in spite of her forebo* 
4ings> for her pure heart, incapable of guil€| 
itself, could not suppose that any one 
would pursue a course of deceit, e^^n if 
.they had been, for a time, drawn, by cii?'' 
oumstances, into error. She almost deteir* 
mined to write to Herbert upon the ^ubje^, 
but the consciousness of his having forborne 
to form any virtual engagement with heif, 
prevented h^r doing so, since she fancied tha^ 
she had no absolute right to question him 
respecting his attachment for another. Sh^ 
little thought that the constant assists^n^i; 
she was receiving, sometimes in a h^Q4* 
gome present from Kr. Lloyd himself ^ 
her, 9.nd at others through her little sistei^, 
had its origin in one whom she upbrai^^d 
whilst she loved. 

:Mr. Grant, whose desire of revengei had 
originated her distress, was most assidiip^s 
in his attentions ; but although he had, to 9. 
certain point, obtained his end, he had n^t 
improved her fedings for him. His vrere, 
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however, gradually wanning into some- 
thing more than mere admiration of per- 
sonal appearance, towards her. He hail 
begun his schemes with the intention of 
seducing her affections, and leaving 
her to her sorrow. Her evident kind feel- 
ing for Herbert strengthened his resolu- 
tion. He had used all his arts for months, 
but had made no progress, at least no 
certain progress towards gaining her 
affections. He was sometimes inclined 
to impute her reserve to concealed 
affection for him ; but this, even his vanity 
allowed to be doubtful. The truth was, 
he began to feel the unaccountable passion 
he had laughed at in others, creeping into 
his own nature, and visions of happiness 
with Gwenthlean floated indistinctly before 
him. He would not confess to himself that 
he loved her ; perhaps the passion that he 
felt did not deserve the name ; but he in- 
wardly vowed that everything should be 
sacrificed to obtain her love, even to the 
use of honourable means. 

Gwenthlean^ without art, had done what 
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art never could hare effected— had circum- 
vented the dishonourable schemes of the 
mair of the world ; for his accustomed M'ay 
of proceeding availed not with hen He 
had never met with any one like her ; so 
pure and uncontaminated by the world, yet 
80 lovely both in mind and person. 
Shrinking from flattery as from an insidious 
serpent against whose poison there was an 
antidote in her nature, all his ready phrases 
were thrown away upon her, if; indeed, she 
understood them : and the more he sought 
to please, the further she retired from his 
observation. There is always a pleasure 
in overcoming difficulty, and in gaining an 
object that seems to hold itself out of 
your reach. To the man of the world 
there is probably no greater incentive to 
love than opposition, especially if that op- 
position be the effect of natural feeling, and 
not of affectation. He will overcome all 
obstacles to compass his project, though 
the object, when gained, may decrease in 
Talue. The long^, therefore, it continues 
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at^ distaoce, the roqre eagerly it iasmigbt ; 

like fante, which appears all^satisfyiDg 

when untasted, but which satiates when 

deyoured. > 

Thus it was with Mir Grant. During 

three months of intercourse with Gwenth^r 

lean, she gave him no encourageihent, 

either forflirtation, or a deeper, and For her, 

more dangerous feeling. "What was more 

extraordinary, neither before her friends, 

nor during any chance private meeting, 

could he overcome the respect h^ felt for 

her, which he showed, not only by words 

but by actions — indeed his actions laid both 

her and her mother, under obligations 

difficult to cancel. He saw they wei*^ 

poor, and his steward had orders to allow 

the rent to remain uncalled for, the gamo- 

keeper to supply them with game, the 

other servants with poultry, until Lady 

Llewellen became anxious to put a stop 

to his generosity. But it was put a stop 

to, for a time, in a more decided way. ; 

'. He actually proposed— honourably jJro- 

posed for Gvventhlean, and was refused 1 
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—^gently, but decidedly refused. No won- 
der that he, the courted, — ^the irresistible, 
' — ^should return, moody and disgusted to his 
splendid drawing room, and remain for 
hours in a gloomy reyerie. There he sat by 
the fire-light, knitting his dark eye-brows, 
and contracting his high forehead, rather 
like the demon of revenge than the fascina*- 
ting, courtier-like Mr. Grant ; the idol of the 
drawing-room and admiration of the fair. 
There he sat, biting his nails to the quick, 
and plotting reyenge upon the innocent 
cause of his resentment. He looked round 
the apartment he had been fitting up so 
splendidly, with a curse, and twice struck 
down his favourite pointer as he fawned 
upon him. Then he paced the room, 
muttering to himself in a low, ill-sounding 
voice. 

^* Refused meT' he said for the hun- 
dredth time, " she shall rue it, by Heaven ! 
They are poor, miserably poor; I know 
it. They are in my power, and by fail* 
means or foul she shall be mine, or all — ^ 
old and youngs — ^sh^l learn that Ronald 
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Grant can be revenged With that meek 
look, and saint-like voice, to tell me that 
«he did not love me 1 that she could only 
regard me as a friend ! as one to whora 
she should ever feel grateful for kindness 
shown to her mother. Friendship and 
gratitude from her! the very words are 
madness. No, no ; there is no middle 
path in love: possession, or destruction. 
They shall feel their poverty. Let her see 
her mother and sister pine for want ; the 
old man, too, unable to assist them ; and 
then, aye then, see whether she will refuse 
me. But I must work slowly, softly, dis^ 
creetly, with seeming justice and kindness ; 
aye, work their ruin and herSy plausibly. 
I can do it, and I tvilL*' 

Hour after hour did Mr. Grant sit and 
ruminate, until night awoke uiorning, and 
the streaks of light gleamed through the 
turtains ; then he \ieut to his bed, but not 
to sleep, with a dark smile of strange 
n^eaning upon his face, and a feeling of 
Iteavy determination at his heart 

Whflst hjB WIU9 thus fostering hatred 
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rather than love, for the girl who 
had stung him to the quick by her refusal,. 
Gwenthlean, in the innocence of her heart, 
was lamenting, and almost weeping, over 
the pain she had inflicted upon one whose 
conduct appeared so generous and noble. 
Her mother felt a little natural regret that 
circumstauces should have so happened 
as to preclude her accepting an offer so 
advantageous, and calculated to raise her, 
not only above the frowns of fortune, but 
to fix her in the sphere where birth and 
nature had originally placed her. But she 
expressed no disapprobation to Gwenth* 
lean ; on the contrary, she told her that 
she had acted well in refusing her hand to 
one who had obtained no portion of her 
heart. Besides she considered her partially 
given to Herbert, and, although his con-* 
duct appeared strange, she believed, from 
his open character, that some mystery 
lay undeveloped beiiea^h the veil that hail 
beeo cast over it Seeing Gweuthlean's 
unhappiness, she had come to a determi^^ 
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nation to write to Herbert upon tbe •sob'^ 
ject, without Gwenthlean's knowledge. She 
was on the eve of doing so, when Mr, 
Grant's proposal reminded her that her- 
interference might be a cause of disputiq 
between the two young men, and mighty 
even occasion disagreeable results, if dis-^ 
elosed, in the family of Lord Hastings :, 
since Herbert, must of necessity, discover 
the channel through which she had re^ 
ceived the intelligence. She therefore de^ 
cided upon letting the matter rest until 
his return, when she hoped to clear it up,> 
without telling him that his rival was her 
authority. 

" It never rains but it pours," is an old 
proverb, the truth of which Gwenthleau 
was fated to experience, for no sooner had 
she dismissed one disconsolate swain, than 
she experienced the distress of seeing 
another, as disconsolate, at her, feet. She 
could not even retire, for a day or two, out 
of Mr. Grant's way, to Mr. Lloyd's bachelor-? 
looking Parsonage, without hayiqg a suitos 



in her train. She, too, . such a tenders 
hearted soul, that she \vould not, willingly^ 
harm a fly ; to be compelled to wound an 
unfortunate and forlorn youth, in that 
most tender portion of the human frame, 
the yielding, throbbing, aching, doubting, 
incomprehensible heart. This was the sad 
consequence of her beauty and irresistible 
sweetness. 

Mr. Lloyd was reading aloud some pas- 
sages of Shakspere, whilst she was busibly 
employed in finishing a drawing for David's 
portfolio, when she suddenly exclaimed— r 

"Oh! there is Mr. Jenkins! I will run 
up stairs whilst he and you talk over your 
business matters,'^ and before Mr. Lloyd 
could say nay, she left the room. 

There was a consequential knock at th6 
door — not a fashionable rap-a-tap-tap, nov 
a common single knock, such as the 
parishioners were generally wont to give, 
but two loud, sturdy knocks, as if the 
visitor knew his own position in society, 
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and was not afraid of himself or his 
errand. 

** Walk in Mr. Jiukins, sir/' said Betto, 
the now very ancient housekeeper ; and 
then there was a great rubbing of shoes 
upon the mat in the hall, the umbrella was 
placed in a corner, the hat upon a table, 
and Betto opened the library door, and 
ushered in *' Mr. Jinkins, sir, if you 
please." 

" Walk in, Mr. Jenkins,'' said Mr. Lloyd; 
as the miller entered, dressed iii his Sun* 
day best, with a larger nosegay than usual 
in his button-hole. Oh ! what a subject 
for Hogarth would Mr. Jenkins have 
been. 

There he sat — bottle green coat^ yellow 
buttons, plaid waistcoat, red silk-necker- 
chief, new drab kerseymere inexpressibles, 
white cotton stockings, drawn over the fine, 
large leg as tight as if they had been on a 
stocking stretcher, black leather shoes, shinn- 
ing like a looking-glass^ and the sweetest of 
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sweet smelling flower bushes in his button 
hole. There he sat, looking like a huge sack 
of his own flour dressed up, with a head stuck 
on it —and such a head I — full cheeks, glow- 
ing with emotion or yellow soap, or both ; 
powdered black hair, swimming in oil, and 
brushed smoothly over his head and fore- 
head, even to his eyebrows ; huge ears, 
making their way out of his locks ; and 
eyes that looked everywhere but at Mr. 
Lloyd. 

There he sat playing with his stick, and 
hemming and hawing, and declaring, 
twenty times over, that it was a fine day, 
a very fine day, whilst patient Mr. Tiloyd 
waited to hear what further he had to 
communicate. . 

^^ Take a glass of cwrw da (ale) this 
morning, Mr. Jenkins," said Mr. Lloyd, 
ringing the bell. 

" No, no— thank you all the same, sir — 
seldom take liquor of a morning — fine 
morning this, sir — hem T' 
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Mr. Llojd assented^ and in came the, 
ale. Up rose Mr. Jenkins — 

" Bather not, sir^ indeed, quite a tern-, 
perance man, sir — ha, ha — hem/' 

" You have a little business with me^ 
perhaps, Mr. Jenkins," suggested Mr« 
Lloyd. " You want a little money V^ 

The miller interrupted the speaker, in^ 
dignantly. 

^ Dear no, sir. Too many hundreds out 
at interest for that — thousands may be — -^ 
hem, hem. Make so bold, sir — hem, 
a-hem — '^ And here the miller looked so 
irresistibly modest that Mr. Lloyd could 
with difficulty refrain from a smile. 

** Perhaps you have seen Mrs. Lie wellen, 
to-day," said Mr. Lloyd, rather malici^ 
Qusly. 

" No, sir, not to-day ; I just caught 
sight of her yesterday. I beg your par* 
don, sir — Ahem, but I was just thinking 
to take the liberty-r-ahem, to make one or 
twQ enquiries about madam, and miss, that^ 
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may be—^aliein, you would^t despiae to 



answer." 



Kr. Lloyd assured ihe miller, who was 
noir destroying his flower- biudi, and look* 
ing, himself, like a full blown peony, that 
he shoiild feel most happy to ^re him' 
erery information in his power. 

** Well, sir, indeet to gootoess,: now you 
are very genteel,'' said Mr. Jonkii^ with- 
a smirk. '' You knew, sir, that Fm pretty 
wdl to do in the w^rM— better off, Dlay be,^ 
than any one in the two parishes,' ^sept the 
Squire, and there's tio knowing whether, 
in the long run, I may'nt be the riqher 
man of the two." 

" Very likely, rery likely,'' aaid . Mr.j 
IXoyA, encouragingly. 

*' Glad to hear you say-so, 'pon my- 
word, sir," said the mUler, rubbing his 
hands, ''for them young belter*skelter fel- 
lows soon wastes their substance ia riotous; 
living, like the young man in thie parable,, 
whibt we sober folk ^o on bettering our- 
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selyes. . ' Slow and sure' is my maxim^- 
and 'twas my father's before me." 

Mr. Lloyd was afraid that Mr. Jenkins 
would never come to the point, so he told: 
him that he was running away from the 
ladies, a breach of politeness he had never; 
known him guilty of before. 

'* To be sure, and you're right, sir," re- 
plied the miller, again looking modest p 
^* make so bold^ do you think maddm ir 
ever likely to — ^ahem — ^to marry again,- 
sir? that's all — ^ask your pardon." 

Mr. Lloyd's gravity was nearly failing: 
him, as he replied, that — " He really 
did not know, but he did not imagine that: 
she would be tempted to do so." 

" They aint very rich, sir, I take it ; 
perhaps after all she might'nt object to 
improve her condition 1 Miss, of course,^ 
would like to get settled, but madam — to 
be sure I should'nt like my own widder to. 
marry again." 

'' Exactly so, Mr. Jenkins. There cevrf 
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tainly t^ a feeling of that kind in most of 
us. Between ourselves, I feel convinced 
that Mrs. Llewellen would not marry 
again, not even a person she might esteem 
^nd- admire greatly : Miss Llewellen, as 
you say, being young, could have no ob- 
jection to be comfortably provided for." 

Now Mr. Lloyd loved a joke, and he 
began to suspect the miller's visit was one 
of cautious enquiry, previously to the long- 
suspended declaration, ^nd he was not 
iar from the. truth, for Jenkins, seeing the 
squire's assiduity, and being greatly divided 
rin his. affections, was determined to make 
a bold push before his rival had got the 
start of him, and was come to consult Mr. 
Lloyd upon the subject. 

*'A-hem — I suppose then, sir— a-hemi 

That you would advise a gentleman who 

thought of either of tke ladies (a very 

.violent cough) to ask miss rather than 

madam.'' 

" Certainly, Mr. Jenkins, decidedly," 

'* Well,:iiow, and 1 dare say your houour 
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is right," sighed Mr. Jenkins, as he tore ofif 
a leaf from the wall-flower. 

Here a pause ensued, during which Mr. 
Lloyd had some difficulty in preventing 
himself from laughing outright, the £it 
miller looked so ludicrously overcome. 

At last, " Since, sir, you conceive that 
madam — hem, hem^-is too much engaged, 
air, — ^with her poor departed husband, sir, 
— ^to think of another — (a pause) I had 
better turn my thoughts to Miss." 

The murder was out, and Mr. Lloyd sat 
in silent expectation. 

'M have been thinking that as I am a 
lone man, with every convenience and 
pleasure in life, sir, — ^that it was just a pity 
I had'nt a suitable partner to enjoy my 
good luek with me — a-hem-^and — why — 
to be sure — ^there's nobody ia the. parishes 
good ebough for me-r-ask your pardon, sir, 
but nmdam and miss — 'SO, make sa bold 
sir, if miss aint previously engaged.'' — 

"Ah! that's it, ia it,'' said Mr. Ltoyd 
irresistibly impdl>ed to .carry out the joke. 
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knowing that the jolly miller would be no 
great sufferer from his disappointment, 
'^ She is with me now, Mr. Jenkins — shall 
I ask her 1 have you quite made up your 
mind r 

'' Dear, yes, sir, since you think madam 
won't be prevailed upon to try the mar- 
riage state again — ^I could'nt do better. 
But pVaps, your reverence — ^a-hem ! would 
say the thing for me — a-hem! I aint 
much used to those sort of things— and 
really— indeed ! why— it might seem 
better coming from your reverence V* 

The miller was in such perturbation 
that Mr. Lloyd insisted upon his drinking 
a glass of ale, which seemed to steady his 
nerves a little. 

^' Shall I ask 'Gwenthlean to come down V^ 
asked Mr. Lloyd. 

" Yes, sure, if you please, sir," was the 
reply, in a tremulous voice, and Mr. Lloyd 
rang the bell. 

Enter Betto. 

'' Tell Miss Llewellen I should be glad 
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to speak with her, Betto/' said Mr. Lloyd. 

Exit Betto. 

A pause, during which the lover takes 
another glass. 

Enter Gwenthlean, all smiles, though, to 
be sure, her smiles are none of the gay- 
est. 

" Good morning, Mr. Jenkins," she said, 
glancing at the miller, who had risen with 
trepidation upon her entrance. 

" Good morning, miss— very fine day, 
miss/' stammered he in reply. 

"Betto says you want me, sir," con- 
tinued Gwenthlean, advancing towards Mr. 
Lloyd. 

" Yes, my dear/' gravely began the old 
gentleman, " and upon business of some 
importance, requiring your mature con- 
sideration. Mr. Jenkins has done you the 
honour of calling, upon a matter in which 
your mutual happiness is concerned." 

" Yes, miss/' interposed the miller. 

" And he says,'^ pursued Mr. Lloyd, 
afler pausing to see whether Mr. Jenkins 



had more to aaj, '^that if you are not 
pre-ei^aged and your affectioBS already 
disposed of^'' Here the miller shuffled and 
sighed, ''that he b^ to offer y<m his 
hand and heart/' 

" Very good/' ejaculated the miller. 

'' Aad a share of his worldly goods, which 
are considerable/' 

''True/' emphatically pronounced the 
miller, drawing nearer to Gweuthlean. 

"And himself, the richest gift of all/' 
Here the miller looked tenderly at Gveea- 
thlean. " He has no doubt that he has it 
in his power to make you happy, and in- 
tends — not that he suspects you of being 
captivated by his wealth — to employ his 
possessions in your service." 

" Thank you, sir," exclaimed the miller, 
fearing Mr. .Lloyd might go fiirther than 
he intended upon the subject of settle^ 
ments. And then he ventured to add, 
" Well miss 1" interrogatively. 

" What have you to say, Gweuthlean ?" 
inquired Mr. Lloyd, 
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Had the seren wonders of the world 
been presented before Gwenthlean's gaze, 
she could not have looked more astonished. 
She stood, and listened to Mr. Lloyd, as if 
chained by surprise or indignation, until 
he had finished, and appeared to pause for 
a reply. For the first time in her life, she 
tossed back her beautiful ringlets, and 
glanced from her gentle eyes with an air 
of pride. She really did feel indignant. 
She looked at Mr. Lloyd first, then at the 
miller, imagining that they were joking, 
but perceiving the one grave as a judge, 
the other awkward and bashful, she ex* 
claimed— 

'^ You cannot be serious, sir ! I am 
really surprised that you could suppose — 
could imagine for a moment — that I— but 
it must be unnecessay for me to explain 
myself further on such a subject. You 
will excuse my remaining.'' 

She turned to leave the room, when she 
perceived an irrepressible smile and 
twinkle in Mr. Lloyd's eye, which she 
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understood well, and glancing at the mil- 
ler, was so struck by his appearance, that 
her resentment was disarmed in spite of 
herself. There he stood, his mouth wide 
open, gazing at her with a serio-comic per- 
plexity of expression ; whilst his hand had 
found its way to his head, from which it 
was disengaging half-a-peck of flour, which, 
like March dust beneath the influence of a 
shower, had been laid by the soaking 
qualities of the oil it had sustained. As 
she was about to quit the apartment, he 
made a great effort, and advancing towards 
her once more said, with a voice, half 
tender, half doubting — 

"Missr 

His triumph was complete ; Gwenthlean 
paused, and looking good-naturedly at her 
old friend the miller, who had ^ven her 
more pets and nice things in her childhood 
than all the world besides, held out her 
hand to him and said — 

" Oh ! Mr. Jenkins, you are laughing at 
me. I am much too young and too giddy 
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for you, so pray do not think any more 
about me. I should not be half clever 
enough for you, so we roust look about us, 
and find somebody else,'' and with this, 
she made her escape, leaving the miller to 
stir up the flour again, and then to look 
round to Mr. Lloyd for his opinion, who 
shook his head and said he was afraid they 
should make nothing of her after all 

*^ Take another glass, Mr. Jenkins,'' he 
Said ; but the crest-fallen miller refused. 

" I say, sir, be pleased not to mention 
this little circumstance. By no means tell 
Morgan or Watty ; just keep it secret, and 
ask Miss not to tell. Good day, sir," and 
the bewildered lover marched off, neither 
looking to the right nor to the left, and not 
even taking any notice of Betto, who called 
after him to beg him to have a bit of 
dinner before he went away. 

Gwenthlean returned to the library, 
armed with reproaches, but was greeted by 
such a hearty laugh from Mr. Lloyd, that 
her, ** how could you, my dear sir," was 
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quite drowned m it> and she waa fain to 
have reeourse to looks to express her 
wounded dignity. 

^' How could yim my dear Gwenthlean/' 
at last began her tormenter *^ refuse so 
excellent a proposal. That handsome and 
youthful miller, his mill, sacksof flour without 
end, cows, pigs, poultry, money out at 
interest, and all ? Why, child, if you begin 
in this way, you will be the overthrower 
of your own fortune, instead of its founder ! 
I must get your mamma to talk to you, 
and make you have an eye to your own 
advantage. How could you treat him so 
cruelly V 

" How could you treat me so cruelly ^ 
said Gwenthleau, '^I ought to have paid 
you off in your own coin, and accepted 
him — then what yould you have said V 

"Said! why, that you were a careful, 
provident young woman — ^anxious to enter 
the blessed state of matrimony when you 
had an opportunity, instead of waiting till 
nobody would have you. But you have 
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killed the poor miller. Farewell to all 
your presents of groats and oatmeal — 
roasting pigs and chickens — vegetables 
and herbs ! Oh ! most incautious Gwen- 
thlean ! Let's see what Shakespeare says 
— Ah, this will do for him, poor fellow ! 
Now picture Jenkins, in melancholy mood„ 
saying— 

'* It were all one, 
That I should loye a bright, particular siar^ 
And think to wed it — she is so aboye me." 
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CHArTER IIL 



The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 
And elegance, and taste ; the faultless form 
Shaped bj the hand of harmonj ; the cheek 
Where the live crimson, through the native white 
Soft-shooting, o*er the face diffuses bloom. 
And every nameless grace ; the parted lips. 
Like the red rose bud, moist with morning dew. 
Breathing delight. 

TuoMsov* 



The Countess Sforza's villa was rich in 
statues and paintings. She considered 
herself a great connoisieur in the fine arts, 
and the multitude of people who daily 
flocked about her, assured her that she was 
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one of the best judges in Italy. But then 
she was a rich judge, and this, with some 
poor artists^ is a sure means of being a 
good one. She was frequently imposed 
upon, but nobody, exe^t her niece, ven- 
tured to tell her that half her Guides, 
Hembrandts, Raphaels and Claudes were 
copies. She spared no money in beautify- 
ing her residence, and there was no doubt 
that she had succeeded. Nature and art 
vied with each other in making, the yilla 
Sforza one of the loveliest places m Itttly. 
On one side the wooded Ap^entnes---^n 
another a calm, blue lake — and everywhere 
gardens and shrubberies, laid out with per- 
fect taste, and adorned with fine statues 
and ornamental temples. The house it- 
self united the comforts of an English, 
with the elegance of an Italian home, and 
contained every imaginable luxury and 
means of amusement. 

The Earl of Bastings was a genuine 
lover of the fine arts, and found himseli^ 
the morning after the conversazione, en- 
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gaged with the Countess ill a survey of all 
the stsitues and paintings she had collected. 
He even bore patiently a drawling lecture 
on statuary, delivered by one of the pro- 
t^g^s of the Countess, whilst singling the 
bad from the good in the living marble 
that adorned her residence. Herb^rti 
meanwhile, was wandering over the 
grounds with the S^ndrSna^ and luxt^ating 
in the magnificent vie\^d that surrounded 
them on all sides. Whether she. had de- 
voted herself to him, because her aunt 
appeared to treat him ^ith less considera- 
tion than the others ; or whether she found 
in him a similarity of taste and feeling 
with her own, 1 cannot tell, but they were 
together the whole morning. 

On the brink of the lake they fell in 
with Lord Hastings, the Countess, and 
some foreigners who had joined themv 
On a pedestal amidst myrtles, stood a bust 
of Tasso by Canova. 

" This is the finest piece of sculpture 
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that we have/' said the Signorina. " You 
fancy you see the very soul of the poet 
through the impervious marble/' 

" That must have been intended to re- 
present him during his captivity/' said 
Herbert. " Melancholy was assuredly, 
never so wonderfully portrayed before." 

" Are you as great an admirer of Tasso, 
as LlewsUen ?" asked Lord Hastings, joining 
then, and addressing the Signorina. 

" I could scarcely have been brought up 
in Italy^ and not hsive become devoted to 
her purest poet," was the reply ; '* but, 
perhaps, Mr. Llewellen will not agree with 
me in preferring the ' Aminta' to the 
* Gerusalemnie." ' 

Herbert shook his head. 

" I think," pursued the Signorina, " that 
we generally like best what we have least 
experience of ; . and I, who have been all 
my life surrounded by company, and 
living either in cities, or in this most com- 
fortable house, have a kind of romantic 
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admiration for everything pastoral, and 
therefore consider the * Aminta ' the per- 
fection of a poem/' 

. " May I ask then, what English poem 
you like best V enquired Lord Hastings. 

" I do not consider myself a judge," 
was the reply, " and have not had very 
good opportunities of studying the English 
poets ; but * Thomson's Seasons * is my 
favourite poem." 

As Thomson chanced to be the Earl's 
favourite also, he condescended to bow his 
appreciation of her taste ; but the conver- 
sation was interrupted by the arrival of 
fresh guests, who immediately surrounded 
the Signorina, and claimed her attention. 
Lord Hastings watched her, and the mo- 
mentary admiration he had conceived for 
her taste, and modesty, vanished when he 
saw her careless^ off-hand manners to those 
who seemed her slaves. It was not vanity 
— it was not pride — but utter carelessness 
— he chose to call it selfishness. 

Again, • when they took their leave, the 
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Countess asked them to repeat their visit, 
and although the Earl continued to rail at 
all heiresses and spoilt children, and at the 
Sigaorina in particular, he did not &il to 
take advantage of the invitation. Week 
after week they found themselves located at 
the hotel in the little town of t-t-t-t, near 
the Countesfl'a villa^ aad scarcel}' a day 
passed that they did not join the ever^ 
renewing stream of guests that flowed into 
her saloons. Herbert was amused but said 
nothing. He saw that his friend was at^^ 
tracted, iu spite of himself by the wild 
originality of the young foreigner. But 
Lord Hastings would not allow that any 
woman could attract him, much lesa a 
woman of the world. He persisted in be*^ 
lieving that the Signorina had no heart ; 
that her singularities were affectation, and 
her apparent carelessness of general ad^ 
miraUon, selfish art, which she employed 
to fetter more closely the captives she en- 
chained. He had little chance of reading 
iter real chatracter, for she seldom lei it 
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break forth, and scarcely ever to him. 
She perceived at once that he was proud 
and haughty, and that he thought her 
quite beneath his notice — she became proud 
and haughty towards him, and treated 
him with more than his own reserve and 
formality. With Herbert, on the contrary, 
she became every day more at her ease, 
and if Lord Hastings ever glanced beneath 
the surface, into the soul of the woman, 
it was when he sometimes listened to her 
animated conversation with him. 

The ^gnorina frequently absented her- 
self, and when such was the case, Herbert 
and young Level would divert themselves 
at his expense, by insisting on remaining 
at the Villa as long as usual, in spite 
of his desHiro to leave. One day he 
was ahout to take his departure when an 
observation of the Countess arrested him. 

" I dare say. Lord Hastings/' she said, 
" you wonder what is become of my niece. 
So do I. I never interfere with her move- 
ment9> however, and provided she amusos 
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herself, and gets rid of her day pleasantly, 
I am very well contented. She is always 
making some odd acquaintance, or rushing 
off to see some fine view, or in search of 
adventures of one kind and another.'' 

^' But do you think it safe for the Sig- 
norina to wander about alone V' asked 
Lord Hastings. 

"Oh! she always take Giovanni with 
her," was the reply, " and some how or 
other she never gets into mischief. People 
know her I think.'' 

" She has only to be known'to be loved/' 
said the Signora Gherardo who was pre- 
I sent. 

" Oh yes !" replied the Countess. " I 
believe people like her in spite of her oddi- 
ties. She was always the creature of 
impulse, and always would have her own 
way. Everybody thought her wonderfully 
precocious when she was a child, and now, 
I really do not think there is another such 
a girl under the sun." 

" Her impulses, whims, and vagaries, 
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always proceed from some good motive/' 
said the Signora Gherardo. Unfortunately 
she was treated as a woman when only a 
child in age, and thus has seen more of the 
world, and its hoUowness, than she ought 
to have seen. It has given her some mis* 
anthropic notions, and taught her to con- 
ceal her feelings. They are, however, not 
the less pure for being hidden. Like gold 
and precious stones that lie encrusted in 
heavy ores or mire, they shine the brighter 
when once brought to light." 

The Signora Gherardo had been addres- 
sing Herbert, to whom she had taken a 
fancy, but Lord Hastings had listened 
attentively, and began to think that it 
might be worth his while to turn his atten- 
tion from the study of his fellow men, who 
he found to be but selfish animals at best, 
to that of the lights and shadows of the 
female character; and he resolved to begin 
with the Signorina. He evidently forgot 
that he was in search of the picturesque 
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in nature, and the beautiful in art^ and 
not of the peculiarities of human organiza- 
tion. 

The Countess proposed devoting the 
next morning to an expedition they had 
been long meditating, to a farorite point 
of view of the Signorina's. Lord Hastings 
acquiesced, provided the Signorina were 
disengaged, and just as he was speakings 
she entered the room, her cheeks flushed 
by exercise, and her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. 

'^ Will to-morrow be one of your dis- 
engaged days, my dear V* asked her 
aunt. 

" Will you be our cicerone to your own 
particular landscape, to-morrow V said 
Lord Hastings, almost at the same time, 
and with more freedom than usual. 

** Which shall I answer first V said the 
Signorina. "My afiairs are so pressing 
that I must look at my list of engage** 
ments. I believe I am free to-morrow, and 
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am det^mioed to make you all say that 
you nerer saw so lovely a view in your 
lives r 

"^Not against our wills, I hope, even 
to please our conductress/' said Lord 
Hastings. 

" Oh no ! free-will is my watchword. I 
would compel no one. I hate everybody 
that conceals his true sentiments to please 
another — ^and I certainly do not think 
Lord Hastings is guilty of that sin/' said 
the Signorina, with rather a malicious smile. 

Lord Hastings was conscious of being 
somewhat selfish by nature : that is to say, 
as regarded a great dislike that he felt to 
make any efiPort to please others, when it 
interfered with hi& own pleasure ; but he 
waa annoyed that the Signorina should 
have found it out. He had never 
been accustomed to reproof of any kind, 
and he winced even against the good* 
hximoured raillery of one, who, he knew, 
said what she liked to every one, yet with- 
out intending to c^end. Although he said 
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within himself that the Signorina was a 
vast deal too free spoken, for so young a 
person, he still resolved to make himself 
more agreeable on the morrow, and with 
that resolution still on his mind, he set out 
the following morning on the aforesaid ex- 
pedition. 

It was a bright, pleasant day. The air 
was soft, warm, and pure ; the sky blue 
and cloudless. Tlie Signorina had. taken 
to donkey riding, since the loss of her 
favourite Pegasus, and led the way, 
mounted on one of those animals, attended 
by Lord Hastings and Herbert on foot. 
The Countess and the Signora Gherardo 
went in a low pony carriage, driven by 
young Level, with Giovanni, and her indis- 
pensible courier, as aides-de-carap in case 
of danger. They proceeded some way very 
prosperously, but were at last brought to a 
halt, by finding that the road was not wide 
enough for the pony carriage. The Sig- 
norina had not thought of this obstacle^ 
and her aunt at once declined trying 
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to proceed. As she had no great interest 
in scenery, it was certainly no disappoint- 
ment, and she proposed their going on 
without her. 

''Such a break-neck place/' she said. 
"Just like you, my loye. You really 
have no more forethought than a child. 
We -will call at CasaBelfiore, on our way 
back, and wait there whilst you scramble 
,oa to your point of view. Giovanni, we 
cai^ do without you, as Mr. Level will 
kindly drive us home again, so you had 
better proceed with your young lady, in 
case of accidents.'^ 

So it was settled, the Signora Gherardo 
and Mr. Lovel, looking anything but 
pleased. 

The Signorina was in fine spirits ; Lord 
Hastings had resolved to be gallant for the 
.first time in his life ; and Herbert was ^o 
enchanted with the scenery, that he felt as 
free and happy as a bird. They conversed 
agreeably on many subjects ; admired 
every fresh beauty that opened on their 
path; and at last fell into a discussion 
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half sentimental, half metaphysical, which 
the quiet and solitude of nature engendered. 

**The sources of enjoyment are ever 
welling forth afresh, if we only look for 
them aright,'' remarked Herbert, who was 
anxious to bring out the Signorina, in pre* 
sence of Lord Hastings, and to prove that 
she hnd thoughts and feelings below the 
surface, which he refused to believo. 

" Yes," replied the Signorina, " but we 
are such odd creatures, that we seem rarely 
to find them. I sometimes think that in 
such a beautiful land as this, man must be 
good and pure, since nature in her rich 
proftision, is so well adapted to make him 
so : at others that we are a proud, selfish, 
revengeful race, without feeling or prin- 
ciple." 

" I fear," said Herbert, " that imagina- 
tion paints man as we wish him to be ; 
reason as he ought to be ; and experience 
as he is. Your experience seems to have 
been unfortunate, mine has been fortunate. 
You will allow your fellow creatures to 
possess little that is amiable, because you 
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have met with so few who could enter into 
your feelings, and who you could esteem 
and love ; I, on the contrary, have found a 
due proportion of good mixed with the 
evil of mankind, because circumstances 
hare cast me upon the kindness of others, 
and I have seen their better feelings drawa 
forth. Beliere me we have a beneficent 
Creator whose good gifts are to be found 
by all who seek for them/' 

" But how few are taught where and how 
to look;'' said the Signorina, with a sigh. 

*^ The Tortex of society manages to en- 
gulf our better feelings, whenever they 
venture to sail forth ;" said Lord Hastings, 
" and few people who have seen much of 
the world would agree with Llewellen in 
thinking there is a superabundance of good 
in it." 

" That is because they are too apt to 
judge from the mere events that £sdl under 
their observation in what they are pleased 
to call * the world,' which, in other words, 
is fashionable society; whereas, if they 
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took a ^ider survey they would judge" 
diflferently/' said Herbert. 

"Yes," exclaimed the Signorina, with 
animation, "you are right. That is the 
distinction that I have always wanted. 
Mere society is so cold and formal that it 
is like getting through an iceberg before 
you can find out whether it has any 
warmth in it at all; and dmihtlftHii every 
indiTidnal of it makes the same complaint, 
yet nobody sets about reforming it." 

" Oh V said Lord Hastings, " life is not 
long enough to allow of one's sparing time 
to try to kindle fire out of stones. One 
may strike against a stray flint here and 
there, and produce a spark, but then it 
goes out as soon as it has shone." 

" Just put a little of the tinder of your 
own kindliness underneath it, then the 
sulphured match of goodwill, and you 
would soon have a flame," said Herbert. 
" The fault is in yourself." 

" I suppose we are all selfish," said the 
Signorina, "even when we fancy we are 
the least so." 
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The conversation was interrupted by a 
loud cry of " here she is ! mother ! Father I 
here she is/' which proceeded from a cot- 
tage, by which they were about to pass. 
A woman appeared at the door, followed 
by a little boy, who again screamed loudly, 
" mother ! the lady ! Grandfather 1 the 
lady !" And both the woman and the boy 
clasped the Signorina's dress as she en- 
deavoured to pass on. 

** One instant, my lady ; only one in- 
stant ;" said the woman, falling on her 
knees by her side. " Heaven reward you; 
the Blessed Virgin keep you I but, stay 
and see the good you have done.'' 

« My good woman,*' said the Signorina, 
^^you mistaki^ me. You never saw me 
before, I aiwire you. Pray allow me to 
pasaoo.^ 

*^T€S mother, yes," cried the boy, *'it is 
th^ lady. You gave us the purse, Sig- 
nora, and sent the doctor to us ; indeed, 
indeed you did.'' 

, " I assure you — really youare mistaken ;" 
said the Signorina, colouring to the temples, 
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and trying to disengage herself from the 
woman's grasp. 

'^ 1 should know that voice f said an 
old man, who now came forward, led bj a 
little girl. " It is the voice of the blessed 
lady who has saved us all from death and 
misery. Let me but touch her hand, kneel 
at her feet, and I shall be satisfied." 

The little girl led the old, blind man 
forwards, just as Lord Hastings begged 
the Signorina to alight, and not to disap- 
point the wishes of the good people who 
surrounded her. 

" But I know nothing of them," she said, 
as she complied with his request. ** It is 
some absurd mistake. Pray my good 
woman do not thank me for what I cannot 
deserve. I never saw you before." 

" But you have seen me, and the boy, 
dear lady," said the old man. " My hear- 
ing is quick although it has pleaded the good 
God to deprive me of my eyesight, and I 
shall never forget your sweet voice." 

The Signorina was gently impelled into 
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the (K)ttag6, to the door of which she was 
followed by . the* gentlemen and Giovanni. 
A touching s6eue presented itself. A poor 
man, apparently recovering from sickness, 
sat on a rough seat by a table, upon which 
were placed medicines and wine. Upon a 
bed in a corner of the room, lay a young 
girl, just aroused from sleep ; whilst in a 
small cradle, at the foot of the bed, 
slumbered, or seemed to slumber, an infant; 
but a light coverlet partially concealed it 
from view. 

"Blessings on your head Signora," 
murmured the sick man, in a voice choked 
by emotion ; whilst the girl raised herself 
in her bed, and echoed the words by her 
tears. 

" This is your doing— all ;" said the 
woman, clasping her hands, and gazing at 
the Signorina, who stood by the young 
girl's bedside. " Tfiet/ were dying ; we 
were all ill ; we had neither food nqr 
medicine — the fever was upon us like a 
plague, and we had no hope left. When 
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my poor father and the hoy brought bade 
the doctor, aod the purse, my husband 
seemed at his last gasp ; but he uras dying 
of BtarratioD more than the ferer : so -wen 
my children. This httle girl, now re- 
coTered, had it ; my ^dcst lying there, 
was delirious, my poor baby — but she is 
BOW in Heayeo." 

Here the woman sobbed aloud as she 
drew down the little white corerlet from 
the cradle, and revealed the pale face, and 
marble hands, of an infant, slumbering in- 
deed, but in the deep long slumber of 
death. Beautiful was its repose : hearenly 
the smile that lingered upon its lips : holy 
the perfect calm of its tender limbs. A 
few wild flowers, and some sprigs of myrtle 
were strewn over it, and its little shroud 
was white as the driven snow. The Sig- 
nerina had never seen death before. Sb» 
gazed in silence upon the in&nt corpse, 
and quickly hor tears fcli upon it." 

" Vou weep, lady," said the mother ; 
your benefits could not save ray little 



Marietta ; but she is in heaven ; and the^ 
others — the doctor says they will soon be 
wdl ; you and ike blessed Virgin be 
pramed. Nothing but weakness remains; 
aaid ^lat yosar bounty will remove. 

The Signorina's self-possession was over- 
come. She wept like a child* The mother 
covered the cradle witJi its little pall^ and 
led her to a seat But the moTcment re- 
called her to herself; She remembered 
whose eyes were upon her, and that she 
was the chief actress in a scene that she 
would have given worlds to have avoided. 
She whispered to the mother—** I will 
come again/' and hastily kissed the cheek 
of the child who was clinging to her dress; 
The old man passed his hand over her &ce, 
and blessed her, whilst the father prayed 
to be allowed to touch her hand before she' 
left. She went towards him, and gave* 
him her hand, which he kissed. Here 
Lord Hasting&r, forgetting all but the 
Signorina^ advanced hastily towards her, 
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took her other hand respectfullyi and en^ 
treated her to leave the cottage. 

" You cannot be aware of the danger/* 
he said. ^' I hear the ferer was most serere. 
I beg you, for the sake of your friends, 
to come away." 

" There are few who would care for 
me, and I am of little use in the world,'' 
she said, forcing herself to speak lightly, 
whilst tears stood in her eyes. 

Lord Hastings gently pressed the hand 
he held, and drew her towards the door, 
on the threshold of which she soon stood, 
with a burning blush on her cheek, and 
those fine dark eyes cast down ; and even 
Lord Hastings could not have sighed for 
more charming modesty. 

Giovanni had already made the most of 
the little incident in the Signorina's 
favour. 

" One day,'' he said, *' she saw an old, 
blind man, led by a boy, creeping slowly 
along one of the streets. The man was 
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"weeping. They did not aak for alms, but 
seemed to need them. The Signorina 
Bpoke to the blind man kindly, as she al- 
ways does to the aged or infirm, and 
asked him why he was weeping. He said 
that his only son and three children were 
dying of the fever, and that they had 
neither the means of procuring a doctor, 
nor eren the necessaries of life. The 
Signorina never stops to make enquiries^ 
although she is often deceived. She took 
the old man with her to a doctor's, to whom 
dhe gave a handsome fee, and bade him gd 
at once to see the sick family, and to at- 
tend to them properly. She then put a 
purse full of money into the blind man's 
hand, asked where he lived, and promised 
to visit him. She would discharge me if 
jihe knew I were telling you this, but the 
day we had first the good fortune to meet, 
Signori, in that dreadful storm, was the 
da;y after we had seen the blind man, and 
we had been riding about for hours in 
search of the cottage. We had taken a 
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wrong turn^ for, after dl, Uie house ha» in 
another direction/' 

'' One sueh Acene m fchat' we hare ktelj 
witoeased is worth a thousand hotniMes f 
Baid Lord fiaattngs, breaking a rery awk- 
3iv;ard aileiuGe, whioh had contiDjiied for some 
time after thery left the cottage. " liewel^ 
)en is right, and you and I, Signorina, are 
wrong. We haye just preyed that there 
fM both goodness and gratitude in the 

The rSigaorina turned away her bead, 
and L(H*d Hastings did not see the half 
pleased, half annoyed expFession of her 
countenance. 

^^ Take us home another way, Qioyanni,'' 
she whispered to her attendant^ and then 
tried to begin an indifiermt conyersaJbion, 
But it would not do. The cottage and its 
inmates were still uppermost in ail their 
minds, and eyen the magnificent yiew 
which they had come to see, did not rer 
place it. Their ideas seemed to flag, wd 
the Signorinai at least, was heartily re^ 
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jeiced when thej joined ikeir aunt at Cafia 
Belfiore» and were aocUBed by her of loiter- 
ing dreadfully. When they reached the 
YiUa, the Signorina said she waa engaged 
for the remainder of the d^y, and the gen- 
tlemen declined the Coupteas's umtation for 
the eyening, upon plea of letters to write. 
Lord Hastings returned to his Inn, inwardly 
commenting upon the singular construc- 
tion of the Signofina's mind, and wishing 
.that he had a better opportunity of dis- 
secting it. Herbert maliciously asked him 
whether he thought the Signorina bad a 
heart, and he said '^ yes, for pity, but not, 
I still think, for love.'' 

" Pity is akin to love, you know,'* said 
Herbert. 

Letters from England were awaiting 
.them. Lord Hastings was surprised to 
.find one from his mother, declaring her in- 
tention of joining him in Italy, with his 
isisters. The lady Louisa's health, she said, 
fWas &r from good, and she fec^red consump- 
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tioD. The doctors recommended Italy, and 
thej would probaUy follow the letter as 
quickly as steam would let them. A. letter 
from Mr. Grant also surprised Lord Hast- 
ings not a little. 

"Who on earth is this Welsh YemKi^; 
this child of song — ^this modern Corinm^ 
that Grant speaks so enthusiastically of ^^ 
he asked of Herbert, throwing him the 
letter. " You will see that he tells me not 
to be surprised, if he makes a sentimental 
lore match.'* 

Herbert's heart beat quick. He knew 
that Mr. Grant must mean Gwenthlean, 
and his suspicions were rerified when he 
read the letter. It was written in a strain 
half jest, half earnest, but spoke of Gwen- 
thlean as the loveliest creature in the world. 
The serpent was at work at home and 
abroad. Having poisoned Gwenthlean's 
mind, Mr. Grant was now striving to poi* 
son Herbert's. Herbert had a letter from 
hii 8 grandfather, but there was none from 
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Gwenthlean : not even a line. What 
GOuld Mr. Grant, — what could her silence 
mean t He knew not ; but for the first 
time since he left home, the recollectioM 
of his friends brought doubt and Unhappi* 
nes8. 



'1*r 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Can gold gain friendship 9 impudence of hope 1 
As well mere man and angel might beget. 
Loye, and lore only is the loan for lore. 
Lorenzo, pride repress, nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchase, few the price will pay ; 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

YOUNO. 



In the course of a few weeks Lady Hast- 
iugs and her daughters arrived. The 
Lady Louisa was evidently out of health, 
though not dangerously ill. They feared, 
however^ the inroads of consumption, and 
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determined to try Italy. The Countesk 
and Signorina Sforza received them with 
much kindness, and the ladies were soon 
upon terms of intimacy ; for although the 
two £imilies differed in almost every essen- 
tial pointy it was pleasant for the EarFs 
mother and sisters to meet with an agree- 
able introduction into foreign society, and 
the Countess was always delighted with an 
addition to her *' conversazioni/^ Thb 
Signorina attached herself, principally, to 
the Lady Louisa, whose delicacy of appeisu^ 
anc(3, and gentleness of manners, pleased 
her ; but their minds were very difTerent. 
The one was like a deep lake, the other 
like a clear brook. The Signorina admired 
the transparency of the mind of her neW 
acquaintance, but fancied she looked in 
vain for depth or strength. For instance, 
she soon discovered the Lady Louisa^s love 
for Herbert, and inwardly reprobated her 
weakness in allowing it to be seen ; whilst 
she also perceived the distance and careful- 
ness of manner evinced by Herbert towards 
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hejr ; so different from his usual open, 
though unobtrusive conduct/ 

There was another person who was 
also awakened to a sense of this attach- 
ment. Lord Hastings, who had hitherto 
thought BO little of the tender passion, as 
to be unacquainted with its symptoms, 
gradually perceived that his sister's illness 
might have originated in some other cause 
than that of mere bodily disease. What 
had opened his eyes he could scarcely tell, 
but he was led to watch both her and 
Herbert closely. He also suddenly recol- 
lected Mr. Grant's hint on a former oc- 
casion, and began to suspect that his sis- 
ter's decided refusal of him, and others, 
originated in a sentimental feeling that she 
had permitted herself to entertain for his 
friend. Her spirits had been, and still 
were singularly unequal, and her health 
was evidently failing. He loved her with 
all a brother's affection, and was deeply 
grieved at. the discovery he supposed him- 
self to have made. He had the highest 
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opinion of Herbert, but he feared, on the 
present occasion, that he must have been 
acting an underhand part, because he had 
no idea that a woman could love, without 
being first loved. He watched him nar- 
rowly, but could find no foundation for his 
suspicions, excepting in an occasional 
melancholy that he had remarked stealing 
over Herbert, since the arrival of ihe 
English dispatches. 

Lord Hastings at last came to the con- 
clusion that Herbert must love his sister, 
but that their relative positions had pre^ 
vented him from disclosing his attach- 
ment. The marked difference of his man- 
ner to the Lady Louisa and the Signorina, 
confirmed him in this opinion. With the 
former Herbert seldom conversed at all ; 
never but in a general way ; with the 
latter he was frequently engaged in long, 
earnest discussions, in which the Signorina 
appeared to take a deep interest. Lord 
Hastings imagined this io be another proofs 
added to many he had before had, of his 
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friend's honour and integrity, for ht sitp^ 
posed that he was resisting hid inclination 
upon principle. He sighed as he wished 
that Herbert had been born a man of 
station, for then there would hate been no 
obstacle to his friend becoming his brother 
— but now ! 

The trudi was that Herbert, was him^ 
self not wholly insensible to the Lady 
Louisa's preference. He did, therefore, 
avoid all intercourse with her beyond that 
of common courtesy and civility, as Lord 
Hastings imagined, upon principle ; not be-^ 
cause he feared involving himself, but her. 
With the Signorina, on the contrary, he 
felt free to speak as he thought. He ad*- 
mired her natural powers ; her fine under*- 
standing ; her cultivated mind ; but he 
was grieved to think how much of good 
had been overgrown by evil, from the ef- 
fect of education ; how little of the pure 
principle of religion influenced her con^ 
duct She had liked him from the first, 
because he had neither sought nor avoided 
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hesc^ but kad treated her jut as an ordi^ 
narj being. She had been accustomed 
ei&er to be worshiped as a goddess, or 
avoided as a. piece of pride and singularity : 
it was a treat to be addressed in a natural 
way. She afterwards learnt to listen to 
his opinions with deference, and to question 
him upon subjects that had puzssled her 
mind from childhood. Differences of faith, 
lidtal reUgion, and other awfully important 
points, that had been to her matter of 
speculation, became matter of earnest in- 
quiry. Brought up nominally a Prote^ 
tant in a Roman Catholic country, a sea 
of doubts and difficulties inundated her 
mind, and she met with no one, amongst 
her general acquaintance, to help her out 
of them. The Signora Gherardo was a 
Roman Catholic, and had, with much zeal, 
endearoured to conrert her to her religion; 
but she remained firm in her adherence to 
what^he knew of her own faith. But it 
was little that she really knew of the pure 
doctrines of Christianity ! Her very re*- 
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ligion was impulse, and she would some^ 
times shut herself up for days, to try ex- 
perimentally, the virtue of secluedon ; and 
at others scour the country, to engage in 
acts of charity. 

When once Herbert discorered her 
peculiar bent, and her evident desire to be 
well-informed upon matters of religion, he 
did not hesitate to brave the sneers of the 
countess and her friends, and to devote as 
much time to the Signorina, as she chose 
to devote to him, which was frequently a 
considerable portion of the morning. 
Sometimes Lord Hastings joined in their 
conversation, but no sooner did his reserve 
seem to wear o£f a little, than it gathered 
again, thicker than ever, and with it the 
Signorina's pride returned. Each was, at 
heart, favourably disposed towards the 
other, but each imagined the other quite 
indifferent, and was piqued thereby. Lord 
Hastings was annoyed at her confidential 
manner towards Herbert, and angry with- 
iumsel for being annoyed. 
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. '' Why Bhaidd she not like him V he 
asked himself. ^'He might make her 
quite perfect, and she could nerer suit 
me — but then he certainly must prefer 
Louisa." 

. Thus matters stood, ^hen Lord Hastings 
>ra8 sitting one day alone with his sister, 
and watching her changing colour with 
onuch anxiety. 

, , " My d^ar Louisa,'' he said, taking her 
hand affectionately, ^^ you and I have never 
h^id any secrets between us. Will you 
.tell me frankly whether there is any 
.cause for your illness, that we do not 

knowr 

Tears filled his sister's eyes as she re- 
;plied — 

, " I am very weak, dear Orford, and I 
cknow I am not as cheerful as I used to be, 
;))ut I cannot help it, though I will try to 

improve for your sake.'' 

'^ But is it weakness of body or mind, 

Louisa ?" asked the anxious brother. 
. <<Both, I think;" murmured Lady 
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Louisa, as she hid her face on her brother's 
shoulder. 

" But canuot vre k^emedy the bodily, by 
curing the mental weakness ?" 

" Never ; dear brother ; never. I alone 
,can cure it^ and I will strive to do so/' 
Her tears fell fast as she said so. Her 
brother kissed her tenderly. 

'^ Perhaps I can help you to overcome 
it^ so cheer up, dearest Louisa,'' bo said, 
and rising suddenly, left the room. 

He went straight to Herbert's apart- 
ment, and found him there. He fidgetted 
about for some time, and then sat down. 
Herbert smiled, and said he seemed to be 
ibnd of exercise. 

'' No,'' said Lord Hastings, ^^ I am in a 
curious mood to-day:; curious as regards 
both singularity and curiosity. I have 
been thinking over the vagaries of Oupid, 
an unusual thought for me, and am come 
to ask you whether you were ever in 
love ?" 

Herbert started at the abrupt question. 
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^d looked astonished. Lord Hastings was 
his confidant in most things^ but not in his 
jattachment to (rwenthlean ; Mr. Qrant's 
letter, alone, would now prevent bis con- 
ficUng in him. He, therefore, replied with 
erident confusion, 

** That is not a fair question/^ 
Lord Hastings perceived his embarrass- 
ment, and said. that he believed hesitation 
.was one of the symptoms. Herbert made 
no remark, but looked uncomfortable. 

^' Llewellen,'' said Lord Hastings, in a 
grave tone, ^' you know that I have the 
greatest possible esteem for you ; that I 
have hitherto considered you as my dear- 
est friend. I do not believe you capable 
of a dishonourable or even a deceitful action ; 
but we are, the best of us, sometimes led 
ifistray by circumstances. Forgive my 
freedom, but the happiness of one I love 
may be at stake, and I. must entreat you 
for a straight-forward answer to a straight 
forward question : did you ever give my 
jsiAter Louisa to understand that you loved 
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her ; or did you ever seek to win her 
affections V 

"• Never, upon my honour," replied 
Herbert, drawing himself proudly up, and 
iooking, what he felt, offended at the 
question. 

Lord Hastings imputed the colour that 
mounted to his face to a different cause, 
and proceeded accordingly. 

'^ There is nothing on earth that would 
afford me greater happiness, individually, 
than to become allied to you by a nearer 
connection than that of mere friendship. 
I believe I have discovered a secret that 
has been honourably and discreetly kept 
&r years. I know and estimate your 
motives ; I know also, that your worth and 
talents are of far greater value than mere 
worldly distinction, and will soon render 
you as much loved and respected in public 
as in private life. As far, then, as jny 
consent and approbation go, your wishes 
are seconded, and my sister is yours." 
, When Lord Hastings had concluded this 
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astounding declaration, he rose and held 
out his hand towards Herbert ; but Her* 
bert, overwhelmed, confounded, humbled, 
offered not his in return. For a few mo- 
ments he could not speak. He dared not 
even raise his eyes to the noble friend who 
had been addressing him. He felt as if a 
load of ingratitude lay at his heart, and 
that he must have sinned against his 
friendship. Still conscience told him that 
he had not erred, and, with a great effort, 
he forced Himself to reply. 

'* How can I speak to you and retain 
your friendship?" he said. " You have, 
in some extraordinary manner^ been de- 
ceived ; if by me, God knows it was un- 
intentionally. I love another.'^ 

" Then you refuse my sister T* said Lord 
Hastings, haughtily, after a pause of as-: 
tonishment ; " I am sorry I should have 
stooped so far." 

** Do not say refused her, my kind, 
generous, noble-hearted friend — do not say 
that. The honour is above me^ — far, far 
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above me. She woald think so too, he^ 
\ieve me. You labour under some error, 
for we never — " 

'' I uadefBtamd yoa,'* int cmiyta A Lonf 

Hastings. We need enter into no further 
particulars. Your caution on the one side, 
and your persevering attention on the 
other, have been, I perceive, real and not 
feigned. You have acted your part 
well." 

With a cold and formal bow. Lord 
Hastings left the apartment, and Hefbert 
was too much bewildered to attempt to 
detain him. No sooner was he gone, how--> 
ever, than he seated himself in a chair, 
seized upon pen and paper, and be^n to 
write. The Earl's proposal had struck him 
with painful surprise ; his last words had 
stung him to the quick. He wrote a hasty 
note, containing a brief explanation, some- 
thing to this effect. 

" My dear friend — ^for such I 
may still call you — ^you are mistaken in 
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every way. Would that you had known 
it before I could have seemed to be un- 
grateful. Tou have never seen the lady I 
allude to. All that you have so lately said 
to me, proves your generous nature, and 
makes me wretched; wretched in the 
prospect of forfeiting your esteem and 
friendship. My gratitude to yoo is un- 
bounded ; but I fear I shaft never have an 
opportunity of verifyisg my words. I be- 
lieve my better plan will be to return to 
England immediately, whither my duty 
already calls me, as I am anxious to com- 
plete my college course, and [to enter the 
church. Of this, however, we may, I 
hope, speak together. I merely write td 
say, that if I have erred, it has been un- 
intentionally, and I fervently trust you will 
see things in their right light, and exculpate 
me. 

" Ever yours, 



^ 
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When Herbert had sealed this note, and 
given it to a servant, he walked out, in the 
first place, to secure time for reflection 
himself, and, in' the second, to allow Lord 
Hastings time to think over the circum- 
stance before they met again. Nothing 
but the consciousness of uprightness of in- 
tention, could have comforted him under 
the distressing feeling of having offended 
his friend. That his taking offence was 
unjust, he knew, but that there was every 
excuse for it, he knew also. He was well 
aware of the many obstacles that Lord 
Hastings must have had to surmount, be- 
fore he could have made the proposal he 
had made, as well as of the wound in- 
flicted upon his pride by its refusal. He 
had, besides, enough of the leaven of mor- 
tality about him, to feel the immense 
advantages of such an alliance. For a 
moment, and it was but for a moment, a 
vision of grandeur floated before his eyes. 
The husband of the beautiful Lady Louisa, 
brother of the ' highly-estimated Earl of 
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Hastings ! fortune, position, churoh prefer-' 
ment must all follow. Prebendal stalls,- 
deaneries, and bishoprics, appeared in per- 
spective, and the poor schSlar became the 
rich and admired dignitary. Then, like a 
phantom, came Gwenthlean. Spirit-like^ 
she seemed to glide before him. He saw 
her in her beauty and purity, as he had 
left her, in her Welsh seclusion ; and the 
vision of grandeur faded before the bright 
dreams of happiness, that recollections of 
her always brought : yes, even though Mr. 
Grant's letter mingled with them, and cast 
one shadow over their effulgence. 

Herbert had wandered to a short dis- 
tance, buried in these, and similar reflec- 
tions, when he was aroused by the appear^ 
ance of Lord Hastings, who, extending his 
hand, said — 

'* I have wronged you, Llewellen ; for- 
give me ; let this day be as if it had never 
been. Let it be blotted out from our 
memories, and never recurred to between 

VOL. II. F 
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us. I grieye io say I hare deceired idj- 
self/' 

Herbert pressed his friend's hand in 
both of his, anS said that he had no for- 
giveness to ask or to receire, since he hiad 
acted but too generous a part 

They walked on U^ether, for some time, 
m silence ; at last, Lwd Hastings said— ^ 

^^ You will go with me upon our long- 
projected expedition amongst the moun- 
tains, before you finally decide upon leav- 
ing us. We can set out to-morrow, and 
then we shall hate time to reflect up<m 
your plans.'' 

^'I have no objection to do this," re- 
plied Herbert ; ** but as it seems uncer- 
tain how long you are likely to remain 
abroad; and as I am now^ virtually, of no 
service to your brother, I had better leave 
you on our return." 

Lord Hastings thought of his sister, and 
knew that the sooner she was wholly re^ 
moved from Herbert's presence, the better. 
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He icQuli not urge iiim to rejpf^n ; fixxi 
Herhiert imddf^tood why h^ coal# ^npt ; 
lofT although no i«aqie«^st(e (#W0<^ hf^ 
been ^nade to lokdj JjO}^^, ^ .ss^w th^t %t 
^as for her sake rher brother had first 
thought of their union. Xt was, aocord- 
ingly, settled that Lord I]ia6t49gs, his 
.brother, aud Herbert, ^ould go on a long- 
.meditated ^zpe^ditioM ^^mongst t^be moun- 
tains ; after which Herbert could ur^e, -as 
an excuse for his hasty xleparture for 
.England, the nec^ity q{ returning to 4u8 
more imperative dut^^s. 

At daybreak the following mornmg, i^hey 
:8et out, accompaqied by aseri^i^nt ;;and two 
guides, apd.pro¥i4ed wi^-frins, :^^pge.of 
garments, axid money enough to Jai^t/them 
a few w^eks. Their r wish was : to explore 
the wilder and l<3ss frequented;par|s of; the 
Appenines, on fQot,,aQd tQ9e9k put beauties 
imknown r to the g^peiral - trayejler. They 
trusted to th^ir .guides to bripg them, to 
seasonable; places of r^rpshmi^nt ,|^nd i^i|t, 
and were determined po ^ rqiigh it ;i|8 ^tk^j 

F 2 
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best might. The Countess Sforza had in- 
Tited the Countess of Hastings and her 
daughters to remain with her during the 
absence of her sons, and had thus removed 
all anxiety on their account from Lord 
Hastings's mind, since he felt that he could 
not leave them under better care than that 
of the Signorina, who, he condescended to 
allow, had a heart for friendship, if she 
had none for love. When he confided his 
sister Louisa to her especial regard, and 
received from her warm assurances of do- 
ing all in her power to restore her to health 
and spirits, he felt, for the first time, a 
pang at parting from a woman, that he 
had believed himself incapable of feeling. 

The enjoyment of the pedestrians was 
great during the first few days. They re- 
velled in the magnificent scenery as long as 
the sun was up ; and at night found the 
most delicious repose on some hard bed in a 
chance cottage ; or, if such were not near, 
d la belie Stoiky upon dry leaves in the first 
cave they could find. 
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The length of this chapter will allow of 
no descriptive sketches of Nature, even 
though giant mountains, mighty cataract«iy 
unfathomable ravines, and wild rocks be 
before us : it must be devoted to facts. 

It was towards the close of a long day, 
when they were momentarily expecting to 
arrive at a cottage, known to the guides, 
ihat our wanderers found themselves be- 
wildered amongst an interminable succes- 
Bion of mountains. The guides looked at 
one another, and spoke apart. They were 
evidently at a loss how to pioce^d, and, if 
their £stces told a true tale, had lost their 
way. Lord Hastings begged them to speaH: 
out, and at last succeeded in making them 
confess that they had taken a wrong turn, 
and that it would be impossible to retrace 
their steps in the coming darkness. Lord 
Hastings said, that if such were the case, 
they had better look for a comfortable cave, 
and remain in it until daylight. The guides 
•had enough bread and cheese in their 
wallets for a general supper, and with a 
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glaM<lf wkie eAdb, ivttb iri^iid^ Aey hsA 
liiaiiftged to pro^de 1liMHielres» theyooiM 
Ito^ oM aiKMh^r WMfffi £^ a lev iMMirS; 
Th« fri:a& wad jdyoudy agi^edd ikpcm, and 
the J tdraed kKdt te^ aidM¥6uF toind the 
way tibey casaer, as tliey mnembered to 
have sdiM a good Moky lied-roooi at tiO 
greiit didtaiiotf. 

Tbey soQght sft rsoa for tbe fMtth that 
had btonghi tb^& into thdr ^KfflMkies, and 
after watidering about for sooio tkne^ untS 
night was fuUy set ib, ^ey were abo^t to 
giro lip the etoardi m despair^ when they 
anddeoly perceived a beaten pathway 
a&HOngHt the iDOimtaktt. The aiooa shone 
oat glorioosly^ aad tamed night into a kind 
of softened daylight. 

They walked on in search of their cave^ 
talking and langbing gaily: thongh the 
guides riiook their heads ominoasly at one 
Mother, not darifig to say how much 
they bad been mistaken in the road. 

^' Hush r said one of them, putting his 
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finger on Im Hp^ and pointing up a long, 
winding defile between tke mountains 

All eyes tunied towards the spot, and 
the figure of a man was visible in the 
moonlight Another and another followed. 
Now they ^ew hid by the overhaBging 
rock, again ihej came full in yiew. 

** Sania madre mia! Briganti!^* mut- 
tered one of the guides, whilst his kness 
db<ook, and his yoice trembled. 

'' What ! Brigands 1" said Herbert. 
^^ There ac^ but three : we are siz.'^ 

'' Fly^"^ said the guidea ^<We must 

fly- * 

\^ They have seen us ; there is no time/' 
said Herbert. "^ Let us prepare our pistol% 
and meet thein like men/^ 

" No, signer, no/' said the guide ; ^^ we 
must surrender.^' 

f< Never/' said Herbert and Lord Hast- 
ings in a breatL ^' They shall buy our lives 
dearly." 

The moon retired for a moment beneath 
a cloud. She sailed forth again, and 
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revealed several dark-looking men, vith 
red plumes flaming, and short swords 
glittering beneath her beams. The poltroon 
guides had fled during the temporary ol>- 
Bcurity. 

'' Your money or your life/' was the cry, 
as the bandits rushed forward. 

The four loaded pistols arrested them 
for a moment. The foremost drew a 
pistol from his belt, and. fired. It missed. 
Herbert fired, and a man fell. Th^re was 
a blast from a horn, and winding down the 
defile came more banditti. Our little 
party were soon surrounded, and their shots 
fired, almost at random. Herbert had 
seized upon the sword of the man he had 
wounded, and stood resolutely with his back 
against the mountain. 

" We had better surrender," he said to 
Lord Hastings, seeing the impossibility of 
eifectual resistance. 

'' Too late ; too late !'' exclaimed one of 
the bandits, who appeared to be the chief, 



1 
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making 'towards Lord Hastings, with his 
drawn sword. 

Herbert was defending himself gallantly 
against the momentarily increasing numbers 
of his foes, and had a considerable ad- 
vantage from his position. But even ini 
the time of extreme danger, his thoughts 
were divided between his own probable 
fate and that of his friends. He Had seen 
his pupil, and younger friend, overpowered 
by numbers, without being able to assist 
him ; he now saw a short sword, or more 
properly, dagger, aimed at Lord Hastings 
from biehind, by the ruffian chief, who had 
refused quarter. With a sudden spring, 
he quitted his post, separated the throng 
that surrounded him, and reached his friend 
just as the insidious dagger was about to do 
its fatal office. He struck the chief one 
heavy blow, he scarcely knew where, and 
felled him to the ground. In a moment, a 
dozen swords were presented at him, against 
which it was vain for him to attempt to 
defend himself. Before Lord Hastings 

r 5 
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could tnrn round to second Kis friend^ 
Herbert lay weltering in his own blood by 
the side of the senseless body of the bandit 
chief. Himself wounded, Lord Hastings 
saw but this, staggered, and fell 

But the whole attention of the banditti 
now took a different turn. They crowded 
around the body of their fallen Captain, 
muttering curses on the unconscious head 
of his destroyer. Their savage faces 
gleamed vengeance, and their deep impre- 
cations, made the soft language of Italy, 
sound harsh and fearful. The moon, as if 
horrified at the*scene of blood, withdraw 
her pure face beneath a thick cloud, and 
darkness fell over the wounded and dying. 
They waited in vain for the re-appearance 
of the lamp of heaven, and the cdd night 
wind rushed past, like an avenging spirit, 
forewarning of the coming storm. The 
bandits had carefully wrapped the sense- 
less body of their chief, in their own gar- 
ments, and had seized upon that of the 
unfortunate Herbert, whilst the moon 
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looked down upon them, and with wailing 
lamentations and bitter oaths^ they now 
1^ the scene of carnage to the deep, 
solemn, silent protection of the friendly, 
but melancholy night. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Nature hath assigned 
Two soverei^ remedies for human grief ; 
Heligion, surest, firmest, first and best, 
Strength to the weak^ and to the wounded balm. 
And strenuous action next. 

Southey. 



Whilst these events were happening in 
Italy, Gwenthlean and her mother were still 
struggling on through their difficulties. 
They scarcely knew how they lived. They 
bebeved that the rapid, and wonderful sale 
of Gwenthlean's drawings was their only 
means pf support, and, so, really, it was. 
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David found ready and constant purchasers 
for as many as she could do ; but then Mr. 
Lloyd occasionally bought one, unknown to 
Gwenthlean, for which he paid treble its 
value. Lady Llewellen had received no 
remittances, and the well-hoarded prize of 
the Eisteddfod was nearly exhausted. 

In addition to their pecuniary sorrows, 
there was another, much more difficult, 
either to surmount or bear. Lizzie, the 
joy and comfort of both, fell sick, and none 
of the remedies ihey could jgive, seemed of 
service. The little girl became from a 
bright, lively creature, a pale thin child, 
and the change, though gradual, was 
most distressing to the mother and sister. 
She complained of no decided pain, still 
she wasted away ; and her patient, meek 
ways, so different from her former light- 
heartedness, seemed to indicate some 
malady unknown to those about her. 
Gwenthlean nursed and tended her un- 
ceasingly, and tried to assure her mother 
that Lizzie's illness, or rather weakness, 
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merely proceeded from rapid growth ; but 
at heart she thought otherwise. 

Amidst these accumulated home trials, 
Gweuthlean thought comparatirely little 
of Herbert . and the Lady Louisa. £yen 
the iutelligence of her arriyal in Italy, 
though it caused an additional sigh, 
scarcely remained upon her mind : nay, 
even the coldness of a portion of Herbert's 
last letter, drew but a passing tean So 
strangely do imaginary evits sink into 
nothing beneath the pressure of real ones. 
She felt the long silence that succeeded his 
letter more than anything else. It was 
written some days before his departure for 
the mountains, and- many a weary week 
passed on without bringing any intelligence 
from him, either to his grandfather, her 
mother or herself. They all felt annoyed, 
attributing the cause of his silence to care- 
lessness or forgetfulness ; for they were 
assured that if anything were the matter, 
they should hear from some member of the 
Hastings family. 
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Mr. Grant's visits to the cottage had 
ceased, and Gwenthlean felt keenly the 
obligation they were still under to him ; 
ioc they found it impossible either to pay 
up the arrears of rent, or that which be- 
came due afresh. The money was never 
asked for, and Lady Llewellen- expressed 
to Gwenthlean her appreciation of Mr. 
Grant's gentlemanlike conduct in not al- 
lowing pique or ill-feeling to get the better 
of his kindness. Gwenthlean only prayed 
to be enabled to pay him, and never to see 
him again. 

. Nearly two months had elapsed since 
Herbert's last letter, when Lady Llewellen 
and her children were sitting one evening 
together. It was dusk, and Lizzie had 
entreated Gwenthlean to play her one or 
two of her favourite airs, before candle- 
light. Gwenthlean never touched her harp 
now, but at the request of others, and it 
was often a painful effort to her to play 
and sing the songs Herbert had loved and 
praised. Still she never refused^ and on 
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the present occaaion sat at her harp pati- 
ently attending ta her sister's desires, 
vrho stood by her side, with her arm thrown 
gently round her neck, and her delicate 
face lit up with a smile of pleasure. They 
were so engrossed with the music that they 
scarcely heard the knock at the door, and 
step in the passage. Thoy were, however, 
startled into consciousness, by the entrance 
of Miriam, who announced Mr. Grant, and 
was immediately followed by that gentle- 
inan. He shook hands kindly with Lady 
Llewellen, and warmly with Lizzie ; but as 
he approached Gwenthlean, he hesitated. 
She held out her hand, and he touched it 
coldly. It was too dark to perceive dis* 
tinctly the blush that suflused Gwenthlean's 
face, her mother's agitation, or the expres- 
sion of strange meaning that dwelt on Mr. 
Grant's features. He sat down by Lady 
Llewellen's side, and remained some time 
without speaking. The silence seemed 
awkward and unnatural, for he used to be 
all gaiety. At last he said, with an appa- 
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rent effort, that he was sorry to intrude at 
so unseasonable an hour, but that unfortu* 
nate circumstances had obliged Mm to do 
so. 

" I have had a letter from Hastings/' he 
added, '* and I grieye to saj its contents 
are very distressing." 

Gwenthlean started and turned pale, and 
Lady Llewellen asked, in an alarmed tone, 
*• What was. the matter." 

" It is a sad tale," said .Mr. Grant, glance 
ing at Gwenthlean, ^^and I am grieved 
that Hastings should have made me its 
bearer ; but I am come to consult with 
you before I proceed to Mr. Lloyd, who 
it more nearly concerns." 

" Tell us at once, I entreat you," said 
Lady Llewellen, " anything is better than 
suspense. Has anything happened to 
Herbert 1" 

'' Do not be alarmed, my dear madam ; 
there is nothing positive ; no assured ill ; 
but some unfortunate circumstances have 
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occurred, which have inTolred po<»r Lie* 
wellen's &te in obsouritj/' 

Without appearing to notice Gwenth* 
lean's suppressed scream and exclamation (^ 
horror, he began, with proper consideration 
of manner, to narrate the ereni of Herbert's 
encounter with the Bandits, as related in 
the last chapter, together with some cir- 
cumstances which followed it, not yet ex- 
plained, and which I will give in as few 
words as possible. 

After the Banditti left the melancholy 
scene of carnage to silence and darkness^ 
one onlj figure moyed cautiously amongst 
the slain. This figure was Lord Hastings's^ 
servant, who had escaped from the shots 
and swords of the robbers, when their 
attention was diverted by the fall of their 
chief, and who had managed to secrete 
himself behind a rocky point at a little dis« 
tance, until they took their departure. 
This man groped about itmongst the pros- 
trate bodies, until he discovered his master. 
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As well as the darkness would permit, he 
\ carried the insensible Earl ta his hiding 

^ place, and there left him to go in search of 

his brother. ' Herbert, alas ! he knew it 
was vain to look for. He found young 
Level also, and conveyed him to the cave. 
Both brothers appeared at first to be dead, 
but after some time had elapsed, Lord 
Hastings showed signs of life. His servant 
had a small flask of wine in his pocket, 
which partially revived him, and by de- 
grees he recov^ed his consciousness. A 
slight return of pulse also showed that his 
brother's life was not extinct, though there 
was no sign of recovery. The moon had 
shone forth once more, and their greatest 
horror was, that the bandits would return, 
and carry them all off prisoners. Lord 
Hastings was unable to move from loss of 
blood, and he entreated his servant to 
leave him and his brother, and insure his 
own safety ; but this the faithful man re« 
fused to do. Suddenly, to their won- 
der and joy, the guides reappeared, fol- 
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lowed by a number of half-naked peasants; 
armed with every imaginable weapon. 
They professed to have fled in search of 
assistance, but the truth was, that they 
had, providentially, stumbled upon a path 
which led direct to a mountain road, and^ 
which was the one they had missed. A 
small village was not very far off, the in- 
habitants of which they aroused and 
brought with them, all trembling for fear 
of the bandits, and insisting on bearing 
away the wounded gentlemen at once. 
Lord Hastings, however, would not be 
moved until search was made for Herbert's 
body : it was nowhere to be found. 

The peasants had brought a door, taken 
from its hinges, with them, on which 
they laid the still senseless young Lovel, 
and taking Lord Hastings in their arms, 
as easily as they could, they carried 
them to the village. A peasant, who was 
the doctor of the place, bound up their 
wounds, and, in a short time, Mr. Lovel 
was restored to conscisousness, though un« 
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able to move from weakness. Lord Hast* 
ings's wound was, fortunately, slight, and 
before morning he declared himself equal 
to returning to the scene of the previous 
evening. In vain did they try to per- 
suade him against risking his life by such 
useless exertion : he said his friend had 
fallen in saving his life, and he should not 
be unrevenged. He prevailed on some of 
the peasants to accompany him, but when 
they reached the place of the encounter, 
no marks of violence were visible. 

The bodies of the bandits had been 
removed, and even the traces of blood, 
if there had been any, carefully erased. 
All was as peaceful as if no sound of 
man's voice had ever been heard there. 
They followed the course of the defile, 
down which the bandits had first ap* 
peared, but were soon stopped by intermi- 
nable successions of rocks, and thick brusb^ 
wood. 

After' wasting several hours in fruitle£(s 
attempts, Lord Hastings returned to hiis 
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broliier. He found him bettor^ aud the 
doctor, for whom he had sent, arriyed, mhQ 
said that his wounds were not dangerous, 
although they would prore tedious. Tl» 
following day an easy eamejwaoe was 
procured, and they retained, accompanied 
by the daetor^ by short stages to their lold 
quarters * The melandioly efents.^vMe 
related, with as much caution as possibly 
to the party at the Yilla, all of whom 
wooEB, wm aaqr be agoppoaed, thrown into 
the most yiolent agitation. 

No sooner had Lord Hastings placed 
his brother under the . care of his friends, 
than he went at once to the authorities, to 
demand assistance in endeaTouring to jex- 
tirpate the banditti, and recoyer his friend. 
They said any attempt would be useless. 
The haunts of the bandits were undis^ 
coyerable, and the fear of them so uniyer- 
sal, that he would find no one to assist 
him in his enterprise. The only person 
who fully participated in his feelings, and 
animated him to proved, was the Sig- 
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iiorina. She lamented Herbert as ond of 
her best and dearest friends, and the 
Lady Louisa's fears for her brother's safety, 
appeared to her contemptible, when she 
thought of him who was lost for erer. 

''Is that loyel" she asked herself 
" Then truly friendship is more enduriog, 
and more all-suffering/' The warmth and 
eagerness of the Signorina — her unoon- 
coaled distress at Herbert's diaofpuMnn 
— ^and her personal exc^rtkos to procure 
assistants to Lord Haslings — ^strength^nidd 
the opinion entertained by many, that she 
had felt for Herbert deeper feelings^ ibma 
those of friendship. If Lord Hastings 
experienced a pai^ of jeaiouisy at such 
demonstraiMns, he soon banished it, as un- 
wortl^of himself and his friend, and allowed 
himself to become associated more inti- 
mately than before with the Signorina, in 
planning the accomplishment of their one 
great object. 

By means of bribes and rewai'ds, they 
at last procured a goodly number of 
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stout men, who set out, well armed, with r 
the Earl, to search for the haunts of the 
banditti. For weeks they scoured the 
mountains in every direction, but in vain. 
They heard of the bandits, and their 
maraudings, as before, but could find no 
means of discovering their hiding-place. 
The bandits set Lord Hastings and his 
men at defiance, and seemed, by their 
deeds, done in their vicinity, to laugh at 
their efforts. The generally received 
opinion was, that Herbert had been killed, 
but that his body alone had been taken 
away, because it was he who struck down 
the chief. Had he lived, and had the 
bandits felt inclined to liberate him, means 
of communication would have been found 
with Lord Hastings, to treat about his 
ransom. 

When Lord Hastings wrote to Mr. Grant, 
he was still engaged in the search, but he 
said that he feared he must soon give it up 
as hopeless, since there appeared no 
prospect of tracking out the banditti. ' He 
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would have vrritten earlier, but wished to 
use every effort, before he commuuicated 
the sad event to the friends of Horbert. 
The efforts having been used, he considered 
it wrong to keep them longer in ignorance 
of it, and requested Mr. Grant to break it 
to thein as best he might, and then to de- 
liver a letter from him to Mr. Lloyd, which 
he enclosed. 

Whilst Mr. Grant was gradually unfold- 
ing these circumstances to Lady Llewellen 
and her daughters, there was a dead 
silence. Gwenthlean forcibly restrained 
her breath, clenched her teeth firmly to- 
gether, and pressed her nails into the 
palms of her hands, to prevent screaming. 
But before the whole of the sad tale was 
told, she uttered a smothered sob, and fell 
lifeless upon the floor Mr. Grant raised 
her, placed her in her mother's arms, and 
rang the bell violently. Light, ' and every 
attainable rem^^^y was instantly brought by 
Miriam, and Gwenthlean was laid upon 
the sofa. 

VOL. n. G 
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As a white rose stricken by the heavy 
haU-storm bends its head languidly on a 
stem too feeble to support it, Gwenthlean 
lay, bruised by the tempest of affliction, 
her spirit too heavily borne down by grief 
to sustain the tender frame-work. Her 
mother and sister were almost as pale as 
she was ; down the cheek of the one quiet 
tears were stealing ; the other wept 
audibly. Mr. Grant looked on, in seeming 
pity, but triumphed in the wreck he had 
made. Not that he was without feeling for 
the young and beautiful creature, who lay 
in pale lifelessness before him. He loved 
her, perhaps, at that moment more 
ardently than he had ever loved her ; but 
the consciousness that a still existing at- 
tachment fdr his rival had laid her low, 
acted as an antidote to pity, and the poison 
of revenge circulated through his veins. * 

When the remedies had taken effect, and 
Gwenthlean unclosed her eyes, and with a 
deep drawn sigh gradually returned to 
life, she looked around her inquiringly. 
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When a confused recollection of the 
reality broke upon her, she cast a glance of 
anguish upon her mother, covered her face 
with her hand, and sobbed hysterically. 
Again she looked about her, and perceived 
Mr. Grant. She tried to rise, but;- failed. 
With a strong effort she recovered her com- 
posure, and after a brief space, during 
which she seemed to be collecting her 
tTioughts, she spoke with an unnatural 
calmness. By degrees she regained her 
strength, and rose from the sofa. She 
tottered towards the table upon which lay 
Lord Hastings's letters, and placing her 
hand upon them, fixed her eyes upon Mr. 
Grant, and said — 

" Will you entrust these to my care ? I 
will see Mr. Lloyd, and break the contents 
to him. He will need all our sympathy, 
and no one but— but a friend —but myself, 
can tell him this — this fatal intelligence.^' 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Grant, '* but 
you had better allow me to tell him ; at 
least to accompany you." 
^ G 2 
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*^ No, I thank you ; no one but m j 
mother or myself could — *' here Gwenth- 

lean paused, for her forced strength was 

« 

giving way ; " could afford him any con-* 
solation ; for he is accustomed to us/' 

" Let it be aa you will. Miss Llewellen," 
said Mr. Grant, with a glance> in which 
love^ admiration, and jealousy, were 
strangely mingled. '^ I will only say that 
if I can be of service in any way I shall 
be most happy. Mrs. Llewellen, I hope you 
will command me." 

Lady Llewellen thanked him, and with 
a voice that no effort could render calm, 
said that he might be able to communicate 
with Lord Hastings. He assented willingly, 
and with a &ce and manner blandly 
indicative of sympathy, took his dis- 
parture. 

When he was gone, Gwenthlean said^ 
with the same fearful and tearless calm- 
ness, 

" Now, mamma, I should wish to go im- 
mediately to Mr. Lloyd." 



■TTTi. 
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''Not to*iught, deardsV' said Lady 
Llewellen ; ^' let him sleep in peace and 
haf^y uncoQsciousaesa this one night ; and 
to-morrow — *' 

" To-morrow I" said Gwenthlean, wildly^ 
" who knows whethei: we may see to-mor- 
row. He spoke of to-morrow, perhaps, on 
the day that his winding-sheet hung orer 
him, and before its close was laid in the 
cold| unwept, prayerless grave of the bandit. 
Alas! alasT she added, clasping her hands 
in an attitude of indescribable anguish. 
^' and he died whilst my heart upbraided 
him I Perhaps on that horrible night, at 
that awful moment, I was reproaching him 
cruelly : he, my friend, my brother ! I 
shall never forgive myself; never I — Yes> 
we will go to Hn Lloyd to-morrow morning, 
if you think best. We will leave him 
in happiness a few hours longer and 
tben^" 

Lady Llewellen looked fearfully at 
Gwentblean, and Lizzie clung round her, 
for they thought she would go mad ] her 
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eyes were so strangely wild, whilst her 
other features seemed rigid as death. 
Her mother took her hand, and it was cold 
as marble ; she kissed her cheek, it was 
like frozen snow. She asked for wine; 
but they had none ; the last glass was gone 
for a dying cottager. She could do nothing 
for her child but pray for her. Gwenth- 
lean tried to comfort her mother and sister, 
by telling them that they should meet 
Herbert again in a better and happier 
world ; but they could only think of her. 

'' Mamma,^^ she said, observing Lady 
Llewellen's anxious look, '^ do not fear for 
me. My heart is very hard — harder than 
I thought it was, for I cannot even cry. 
I wish I could shed tears like you and 
Lizzie. Yet, God . knows I would have 
died to save him — ^poor, poor Herbert ! 
dear Mr. Lloyd ! Oh, how selfish I am to 
consider myself when he must be com- 
forted. I will read the letter, and then 
we will think how we can break it to him 
—-what we can say to him/* 
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CrwentMean took up the letter, and sit- 
ting down, began to read it aloud. That 
most dreadful sensation in the throat, which 
will not allow grief to have its natural yent, 
occasionallj choked her utterance; but 
she went through the melancholy biit kind 
and affectionate letter of Lord Hastings 
without a tear. As she said, she could not 
cry. Her friends were sobbing on each 
side of her'; but her features showed no 
change. Pale, wan, and death-like. All 
that eyening, all through that long night, 
she continued in the same state of dreadful 
calmness. No sleep visited her eyelids ; 
but in the watches of the night, her mother 
heard her uttering prayers for support to 
the throne of the Most High. Sometimes, 
too, she heard her, as if in a kind of 
wandering delirium, speak of Herbert, 
and accuse herself for suspecting him of 
evil. 

The next morning she arose as usuaL 
and begged her mother to come with her to 
Glanheathyn. 
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"I will tellMr- Lleyd,'' she ftdd, "dear 
mother ; I can do it better than you. I 
am calm — quite calm ; but you are agi* 
tated, and voold alarm him at once. Is 
it hot strangB that my heart should beat at 
all? Tt feels like lead — so very heavy. 
But I distress you. I am quite well — 
qmte well — only it would do me good to 

cry.'' 

Lady LleweHen and Gwenthlean erossed 

m 

in the ferry-boat to Olanheathyn ; the 
former considering it best to allow her 
daughter to follow the bent of her feelings, 
in the hqpe that she might be relieved by 
an interview with Mr. lioyd. They found 
the old gentleman in his garden, and he 
welcomed them with his usual good- 
humour. 

" Any news from Herbert T was nearly 
his fii^t question^ as he preceded Gwenth- 
lean into the library. 

^' I almost fear there must be something 
the matter, my dear sir/' replied QwehU^ 
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lean, with as calm a Yoice as she could 
command. 

*^ I have been very anxious about him, 
too ; and if I did not know to the contrary, 
I should fancy he was forgetting his 
friends. What do you say 1 My dear 
child, what is the matter 1 You are as 
pale death. Where is your mother 1" 

" Ah I never mind — I am quite well, 
but you must not be alarmed if all is not 
as it should be with Herbert. Mr. Grant 
has heard from Lord Hastings.^' 

" Well, what is the matter t Is he ill? 
Your pale face, my dear child, speaks of 
untold misfortunes.^' 

Gwenthlean discovered that she had 
undertaken a task beyond her strength 
either of body or mind. She could scarcely 
articulate, when she sought to modify her 
reply, so as to prepare her friend for the 
worst without at once harrowing him by 
the whole. 

" I fear,'' she murmured, " that he has 
met with a serious accident, and it will be 

G 5 
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necessary — ^if possible — ^to neire yourself; 
my dear sir, for the particulars/' . 

"My dear love, let me know the worst 
at ODce. It is impossible to misunderstsuid 
your countenance. He must be alarmingly 
ill, or some serious misfortune must have 
befallen him/' 

" They are all — Lord and Lady Hast- 
ings, and all in affliction — ^for the travel- 
lers were attacked by those dreadful Italian 
banditti — and poor Mr. Level was nearly 
killed, and^^' 

" And Herbert — what of him, Gwenth- 
lean ?" exclaimed Mr. Lloyd, in breathless 
agitation. 

" I trust the Almighty may have merci- 
fully spared him — be calm, and we may 
hope for the best : God only knows whe- 
ther he may not yet return to us— perhaps 
he was taken prisoner by the robbers, and 
will be ransomed — perhaps he is even now 
free — but when Lord Hastings wrote, his 
fate was uncertain ; dear, dear Mr. Lloyd, 
I vrill be your .c.h^4 till he is restored to 
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you ; and wherever Herbert may be, he is 
in the hands of his Heavenly Father^ in 
whom he trusted. Let us look to Him — 
pray to Him — hope in Him/' . 

Qwenthleao's agitation now became too 
apparent^ and Mr* Lloyd saw that she had 
yet more to tell. 

. "My love," he said, solemnly, laying 
his hand on hers, ^' I have courage to kuow. 
the worst. The Master whom I serve will 
not afflict me beyond what I am able to 
bear. If Herbert — if my boy, my more 
than son, be taken from me — *' 

" God forbid P said Gwenthlean, as^ if 
she really hoped what she desired to 
hope. 

. With the same wonderful calmness that 
had sustained her throughout, she unfolded^ 
by degrees^ Herbert's disappearance, and 
supposed death ; tempering the distressing 
^telligence by hope that she did not feel ; 
and using expressions of tenderness and 
afijsction to prove i^o the bereaved old man. 
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that he was not wholly desolate. He 
listened with, mute attention, now fixing his 
calm gi-ey eyes upon the speaker, and now 
turning them towards Heaven. When 
Gwenthlean had, indeed, said the worst, 
she was wholly overcome, and falling on 
her knees by his side, leaned her head 
against his arm, and sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 

The old man spread out his hands, and 
uplifted his streaming eyes. 

** God's will be done !'' he said. "The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away 
— blessed be the name of the Lord/* 

Then he paused, for he was engaged in 
prayer. 

Gwenthlean looked at him, and his 
serene and heavenly countenance, so ex- 
pressive of a resigned sorrow, even in the 
first moment of his heavy affliction, went 
to her heart, and softened the leaden 
weight which had oppressed it. The foun- 
tains of her eyes were unloosed, and she 
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wept — wept freely and copiously. ■ The 
old maa pressed her to his heart, and they 
mingled their tears together. 

" My daughter !*' he said, " this is hard 
to bear ; but God is merciful. He ^as a 
good boy to me — a kind friend to you — 
but we must submit ;" and the tears flowed 
faster and faster as he spoke, whilst 
Gwenthlean sobbed aloud. 

Once more commanding her feelings, 
however, she went to the window and 
beckoned to her mother, who entered the 
library, and approaching Mr. Lloyd, ad- 
ministered such consolation as the. circum- 
stances permitted. But Mr. Lloyd re- 
quired none. As he ever stood prepared 
for the great change that was to summon 
him to the world of spirits, so he held his 
mind ready to support whatever trial he 
had yet to encounter. I should rather say, 
that grace from above was given him to 
endure that " light affliction which is but 
for a moment.'' Trouble had fallen upon 
him, and touched him in the most sensible 
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part ; but though it braised, it did not 
break his calm and peaceful spirit. As the 
lightning rifts a branch from the oak of 
centuries, yet leaves the trunk unscathed, 
so he felt what was dearest to him tctti^ 
away, but yielded nob whdij to the de- 
stroyer* 

They sat for hours together, comforting 
one another by mutual interchange of sor- 
row, and from that day Gwenthlean de- 
TOted herself to supply the place of Her- 
bert to his bereaved grandfather. The 
tears she had shed, and the example of 
Mr. Lloyd, so resigned under affliction, 
had in some degree relieved the anguish 
of her mind, though the same pale hue 
was on her face. They knelt, together in 
prayer, and found that tranquillity in af- 
fliction which faith can alone bestow : 
faith in the Great Physician to heal the 
wound He has inflicted. In that dreadful 
hoBT they expmieroed tim blffiiiiagfi (£ re* 
ligion«. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Neither man nor angel can discern 

Hjpocrisy, the only evil that walks 

InYisible^ except to God alone, 

Bj His permissive will through hearen and earth ; 

And oft tho' wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 

At wisdom's gate, and to simpliciij 

Besigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill - 

Where no ill seemd. 

Milton* 



There was universal sorrow throughout 
Mr. Lloyd's parishes, when the melancholy 
circumstances of Herbert's disappearance 
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were made known. When the respected 
rector ascended his pulpit the following 
Sunday, and addressed his flock upon the 
shortness of life^ and the uncertainty of 
the concerns of this world, there was not 
a dry eye in the church. Tears rolled 
down the venerable cheeks of the pastor, 
and his voice faltered, when the smothered 
sob reached his ear, but he exemplified the 
counsel he gave to those around him, to 
be prepared by faith and a holy life, for 
the trials that it might please God to send. 
Still, as the Sabbaths succeeded one an- 
other, his anxious friends perceived & 
change in him. His eyes grew dim, hisr 
voice became feeble, his memory seemed 
to fail, and his steps to falter. He was 
kind and gentle as ever ; uttered no com- 
plaint ; lamented not overmuch the severe 
loss he had sustained ; went about his 
parish and advised and instructed his peo- 
ple as usual ; nay more, he smiled, or tried 
to smile, when a kind office was done to 
him ; but his mind seemed like the twilight 
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of a long summer day, bereft .of the life 
and brightness that preceded it The one 
great tie that had bound him to the worlds 
was sereredj and his energy seemed 
snapped \lrith it. He wandered about from 
place to place with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, as if in a dream, from which he 
would start when spoken to, and mutter 
an incoherent sentence, apparently uncon^ 
scions of what was passing around. His 
greatest happiness was to talk to Gwenth- 
lean of Herbert, and he frequently har- 
rowed her feelings by recollections of his 
childhood, ' boyhood, and manhood, scenes 
of which he retained with singular tena- 
city, whilst eyerything else appeared but 
dimly present to his memory. Although 
he gave way to no inordiiiate grief, his 
heavy affliction told sad tales upon his 
feeble frame ; for he had reached the three 
score years and ten, beyond which, Scrip- 
ture tells us, our days are but labour and 
gorrow. 

Gwenthlean was his chief comfort^ and 
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she found herself called upon, for the sake 
of others, to rise superior to every selfish 
feeling, and to exert her energies even 
vfhen she felt as if her heart were break- 
ing. No eflforts, however, could conceal 
the " worm i' the bud,'' that was working 
beneath. Scarcely did a smile ever en- 
liven her now marble features, or a flush 
relieve their whiteness. She went about 
her numberless duties mechanically when 
alone, although, in the presence of her 
friends, she tried to seem interested. She 
would have sometimes prayed to die in 
her misery, had not her mother's worn and 
anxious countenance, and her sister's deli- 
cate and shadow-like form been before 
her. 

Mr. Grant made his correspondence 
with Lord Hastings an excuse for renew- 
ing his visits ; and his presence was, per- 
haps, the greatest of her trials. She 
dreaded a return of his former attentions, 
and the possibility of his again putting it 
in her power to relieve her mother's ne- 
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cessities, by becoming his wife. He was, 
howeyeri a great deal from home, and when 
at home, kept much company at his own 
house, who frequently, but in vain, re- 
quested him to introduce them to his 
*' White Eose of the mountain,*' as they 
chose to call Gwenthlean. From time to 
time he brought letters from Lord Hast- 
ings, all tending to remove the faint glim- 
mering of hope that still flickered before 
her. 

The Earl was relinquishing . the search 
after Herbert, as utterly fruitless, and 
talked of returning to England with his 
mother and sisters, as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made. The name of the 
Lady Louisa no longer wounded Gwenth- 
lean's feelings ; she belieyed that to ensure 
Herbert's life, she could see him wedded 
to her without a sigh. 

Still she laboured on. Her pencil was 
more busy than ever, and she requested 
David to enquire whether there were a 
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probability of her obtaining pupib in 
drawing or music^ or, in shorty of her 
doing anything to ensure the support of 
her mother and lister. She could not 
leave them for a continuance, but for a 
i^eek or so, she would venture. 

With Herbert's sad &te, Mr. Lloyd^» 
presents and means decreased, and she 
found herself and those she loved best 
nearer poverty, and she feared death, than 
ever. 

It was again autumn. Gwenthlean had 
taken her drawing to the grotto, having 
remained at home to complete a landscape 
whilst her mother and sister were at 61an« 
heathyu. 

The sun was as bright in his meridian 
throne, as when Herbert had sat by her 
side, and the sea sparkled, foamed and 
danced as merrily beneath his rays. 61an* 
heathyn looked as tranquil in its nest, on 
the opposite shore^*and every object in 
nature was freA, green, and beautiful as 
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ever. But oh ! how changed was Gwenth- 
lean! A tear trembled in her eye — ^for 
she sometimes wept when quite alone — 
as she looked across the broad^ blue ocean, 
upon what had once been his home — saw 
his little boat anchored in the distance — 
and felt that the fantastic shells and sea* 
weed around her were his gathering and 
planting — and that everything still 
breathed of him. Had she given way to 
her feelings, the paper beneath her would 
have been washed, and the colours blotted 
by her tears ; but she dashed the liquid 
drops from her eye, and thought of her 
mother and sister.* Pale, sad, but lovely 
Gwenthlean ! thou hast suflFerings — and 
there are hundreds who suffer like thee — 
that the world, the great, wealthy, heed- 
less, pleasure-loving world know not of; 
sufferings, one tithe of which would lay 
half the beauties of thy sex upon a bed of 
sickness ; for thou hast to contend with 
pain, penury, and early and bitter disap- 
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pointmeut. Yet wouldest thou rather com- 
bat eyery trial that nature has brought 
thee, than the one thou hast now to en- 
counter. 

A step on the rocky threshold, and Mr. 
Grant stood before her. Her heart beat 
quick ; but she arose from her seat, and 
eirtending her hand towards him, said 
that she was sorry her mother was from 
home. 

" It was Miss Llewellen, and not her 
mother, I came to see,'' said Mr. Grant, 
with an air of some embarrassment. " May 
I crave half-an-hour s conversation with 
her r 

" Certainly, if you have anything that 
requires my poor aid/' said Gwenthlean, 
trembling. "Shall I tell you what has 
been done for those shipwrecked sailors in 
whom you were so interested V' 

**Do not evade me, Miss Llewellen. 
There is one in whose pleasures and sor- 
rows I take a livelier interest still, and for 
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whom I would gladly prove an enduring — 
perhaps too enduring an attachment It 
is of you I would speak/' 

Gwenthlean attempted to reply, but 
failed. She felt that her time of supreme 
misery had arrived, and she endeavoured 
to summon her thoughts and powers of 
speech to meet it. 

" Y ou have been long aware, Miss 
Llewellen/' pursued Mr. Griant, "of my 
love — let me say, devotion, for you. You 
once rejected me, and by again presenting 
myself before you, I prove that love to be 
pure and enduring.'* 

Gwenthlean bent her head over her 
drawing, and listened. Mr. Grant paused, 
and then proceeded. 

"I am come to learn whether time — 
that ameliorator of all evil feelings — so, at 
least, say the wise and good — ^has softened 
your cruelty towards me, and taught you 
that the disinterested affection of a heart 
that has never cherished any image but 
your own, is not to be trampled upon 1 
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May I h<^ that Gwenihlean LleweUen 
will now ODDsent to give a tnie friend the 
power to relieve those distresses which, 
despite her efforts to conceal them, 
he cannot avoid perc^ving her to lahour 
nnder/' 

lir. Grant knew that a reference to their 
circumstances would at once recal her 
friends to Gwenthlean's mind, and give 
him an advantage over her. Still she was 
silent 

^ What am I to augur from your silencel 
Had I not been heretofore so coldly re- 
jected, I might hope that it inferred con<r 
sent ; but my vanity will not now allow 
me to suppose anything which your words 
do not warrant. If then, the poor pro- 
posal I can make be worthy your con- 
sideration, I trust you will not decide 
hastily ; if not, doom at once the man 
who will fulfil the promises he makes, 
to misery and despair.'' 

Gwenthlean found it necessary to sa}^ 
something, and uttered a half intelligible 
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common-place, concerning the unexpected 
nature of his declaration, and her being 
unprepared for it ; but this, would not 
do. 

" If you knew more of the world, Miss 
Llewellen/' pursued Mr* Grant, '' you 
woiild understand that I should scarcely 
have, presented myself again at your house, 
after our last interview, without intending 
to renew a subject which I hoped might* 
not, under existing circumstances, be dis- 
pleasing to you. As it is, you could not 
have been unprepared for it. In plain 
terms, then, if you can consent to share 
the future with me, and to accept the 
hand and heart of one who loves you to 
distraction, all I have is at the service of 
you andyours. As 1 said before, give me 
the power to assist you, and the will shall 

* 

not be wanting.'^ 

: Gwenthlean thouglit of her mother and 
sister — of Mr. Lloyd — of those who were 
dependent upon them, and knew that it 
was now possible for her, by the sacrifice 

VOL. II. H 
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of feelirgs that were uselessly cherished, 
to remove them from poverty to aflSu^ice/ 
and from comparative misery to comfort 
and happiness. But she looked across at 
Herbert's home, and bitterly th<Hight of 
him. Did Mr. Grant guess that she had 
loved him? if so, cmdd he ask for her 
hand when he knew that her affections 
were estranged ?" She little knew that 
there are men, who, to gratify their pas- 
sions, whether of love, revenge, vanity, or 
what not, care not for the means by which 
they are satisfied, provided they attain 
their own ends ; no, not even if they_ sac- 
rifice the happiness of the woman they 
pretend to leva Besides Mr. •Grant did 
not for a moment suppose that Gwenth- 
lean could fail to love him, if she could 
so far forget Llewellen as to consent to 
become his wife ; and as he had never 
before thought of the same woman six 
months together, and certainly never 
cared for her six weeks after he knew her 
affections to be his, he did not iniagine 
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that Gwenthlean would lament a dead 
lover, when she had so rich and hand- 
some a JiFing one as himself to replace 
him. 

^ I know of no possible obstacle," he 
began again, . whilst G-wenthlean, resting 
her cheek on her hand, and looking acrosa 
the soa at Herbert's tittle boat, appeared 
buried in thought. '^ I know of no oh« 
stade to a union, which, if I maj be per* 
mitted to Bay so, need not shame the 
proudest woman of Great Britain,'" and 
he looked complacently down upon his 
fine figure, as he leant against the waU of 
the grotto, and curled his dark mous*- 
tacbe. 

" It . is not that, Mr. Grant," said 
Gwentblean, at last, ivhilst something like 
a tear stood in her melancholy eye. ^ I 
feel the great honour you confer upon me 
— I am sensible of the disinterested 
generosity of your conduct in thus se<- 
lecting one in so retired, nay bumble a 
p^th of Ufe ; one who, brought up so far 
H 3 
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from the world to which you would take 
her, is wholly unfit for so exalted a sphere. 
1 am grateful for your kind attention to 
us all — ^for your patience and forbearance, 
and, above all, for. your attachment— but 
— but — I am totally unworthy of your 
affection.'' 

"Of that, Miss Llewellen," said Mr. 
Grant, seating himself by her side, " I must 
be allowed to be a better judge than you. 
In the first place, I could not give my heart 
to an unworthy object, and in the second, 
without meaning to flatter you, I would say 
that your beauty and accomplishments are 
lost in this remote place, and require only 
to be brought into the light of day, to be 
admired as I admire them." 

" You value them too highly, be assured 
Mr. Grant ; but you mistake my meaning. 
Setting position, fortune, and all personal 
attractions, aside, a proposal such as yours, 
should be received without cavil ; without 
the seemingly tnkind and ungrateful objec- ^ 

tions that I am making. Unskilled as I am 



X 
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ia the world, I feel conscious that these 
objections are not what you haye a right 
to expect from any woman, much less from 
me." Mr. Grant felt how much they en- 
jdeared her to him, and how they deter- 
mined him to persevere. *^ I know, also, 
that such an attachment as yours, deserye$ 
a return, atidnot the mere cold consent of 
a half broken heart. Do you see how the 
waves wash yonder rock? Sometimes 
they. gently flow against it, as if courting 
^a return of motion — at others they more 
angrily lash its sides, and cast their foam 
even to its summit — but the rock stands 
impenetrable either to kindness or re- 
proach. Such is my heart. I fear it has 
neither love nor hatred to give in re- 
turn for whatever kind or evil feeling may 
be shewn towards me.'' 

Gwenthlean thought Mr^r Grant a gene- 
rous «nd honourable man, and that it 
would be only necessary to hint to him 
that she had no affections to bestow, to 
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makehiiA at onee ifithdiaw his preteft- 
fiioM ; b«t ilhe was mistaken. 

^ Aflfi 1 to im^me,'' he ansirered^ * that 
I haTe a liral-^ that then etm be aay^ne 
amotig the iUkerMe — ^I h^ ^fnw ipttdoa 
—the — the— ^the peej^ bj whMi I see 
jeu sutnmnded, that yea prefer to taar-ii 
BO, certainly I woiahl not dispate the 
honear. 

"^ There is no ittiniffienoa JAt. Grant, 

that I prefer to yoansetf, bikt" here 

Gwenthleaa hesitated, a&d the i^hteat 
tiiig;e of her ancieiit etimaom Hash, 
BMNmted her cheek.--^'' Bat I haro no 
affection to bestow this itde the grate. . H* 
mt friendship- 

Mr. Grant started, and with eonsaaamate 
hypocrisy^ spoke as if a new light had jast 
burst upon him, and, as if comttimiiDg 
with himself — 

^' Can it be» then ? — bat iaip^saiblel 
No!-^he byed another-^hiNioarable toOw 
—No— it ottiBOt ber — 4md he io^ed at 
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GwentUma ad if intending to discover 
"whether his suspicions could be justified. 

She felt 8t once ashamed and con- 
founded. Not &r empires would she have 
cast a stain upon the memory of Herbert. 
She could bear to suffer alone, but she 
could not bear that reproach should attach 
itself to his name. Pride, too, woman's 
pride, which had been buried in the grave 
of her lover, returned for a moment to 
her breast^ and suggested that no one 
should ever learn that she had been de< 
ceiled «id forgotten. ^' Never, she thought,'^ 
shaU it be known that I have not courage 
sufficient to tear from my bosom the image 
of one who cared not for me.'' The feel-* 
ing was but momesitary, still it dianged 
her purpose. 8he would not, vduntarily, 
confide one fragment of the past, to the 
keepng of another. She had told Mr. 
Grant that she had no heart to give, and 
that she considered was enough, without 
mtering upon any subject so painful in 
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all its windings, as the love connected with 
her early sorrows. 

Mr. Grant witnessed and understood the 
combat of her feelings^ and as the wily 
serpent is said to watdi the morement of 
the bird he intends to ensnare, marked her 
varying countenance, with a view to profit 
by the meaning it conveyed. They re* 
mained some time silent ; but it was a 
silence of deep import, and a thousand 
thoughts darted through the mind of Mr< 
Grant, before his plans wen formed. He 
knew that dead men tell no tales, and that 
there was no living person who could prove 
his . report to be false, if he worded it 
plausibly. The Lady Louisa's love for 
Herbert had been remarked by the ill- 
natured, who were not slow to accuse him 
of underhand conduct; for the "Giant 
Honour^' ever meets its enemies. After 
quickly revolving his plan and its conse- 
quences, he said — 

** I would not pry into your secrets, Miss 
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Llewellen, nor endeavour to discover any 
circumstance you are desirous to conceal. 
But pardon me if, for once, personal and, 
perhaps, selfish motives, should induce me 
to say what might otherwise be better un- 
said. I feel my own happiness at stake, 
and that a false principle of respect for the 
departed should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with it. Your assertion that no living 
person supersedes me in your affection, 
has awakened a suspicion never aroused 
before ; and produced a reason for your 
decided rejection of me, when, as I 
imagined, you had seen no one you could 
prefer to me. Forgive me, if I say, that, 
if I am justified in my suspicion, the ob- 
ject of your attachment was utterly un- 
worthy of it.'' 

Gwenthlean's heart beat passionately. 

" I do not say, remember, unworthy, as 
regards character, talents, or any of those 
points which the world prizes — but as re- 
gards, simply, your pure and innocent 
H 5 
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heart. He — •a^flin I iuiy» pardon me if I 
q>eak freely, elf if I am iBisiaikBie^be 
t9(ood high in the woi^ld'a opi^ion^ and 
doubtless deservedly eo-^but if heidd you 
that he toved you, he waft — ^ 

'* Hush ! Mr. Orant,'' aaid Ghrenthleaa, 
ii>dtgnaDtIy, "* the faults of the departed, 
if they oyer existed, shoidd steep with 
theta/' 

** Not when the living we made sufier* 
erg therehy. S)o not add displeasure to 
unkindness. I must repeat that either 
you have heen grossly deceived, or another 
grossly n^lected. I am a plain spoken 
man/' (hypocrites and deceivers ^re often 
plain spok^ people, if you may believe 
them), ^^ and yon have, perhaps, been ac- 
customed to the gloss of flattery^ which I 
disdain when real feeling is coi[kcemed, and 
which, indeed, never can mingle with reail 
feeling. However great may have been 
my respect for what I Adar</of the cha- 
racter of him of whom I speak, I see <iiat 
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he has been, like other good men, not in- 
accessible , to error. I should, perhaps, 
pardon him, and say with Moore — 

' Thj faults and thj follies bo ever foigot/ 

did I not see and feel the fruits of 
them.*' 

Now those fine . gentlemen who quote 
Moore and Byron — and there are a certain 
set who never go beyond them — ^are not 
always irresistible : and, sometimeS| when 
they play the hypocrite, they overreach 
themselves, especially when some point of 
genuine delicacy of feeling is concerned. 
Though Gwenthlean did not doubt the 
truth of Mr. Grant's assertions — though 
she had not penetration enough to see 
through his artifice — and though what 
he said, struck like daggers to her heart — 
she considered that he had intruded upon 
her inmost thoughts, and laid bare her 
feelings, with a determination that no true 
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delicacy could have permitted. She knew * 
that to resent it, would be to expose her- 
self, and, therefore, she resisted the impulse 
she felt, but the agitation and displeasure 
of her countenance plainly showed the 
workings of her mind. She said, however, 
coldly — 

" Mr. Grant, as I consider my thoughts 
and feeHugs my own, I do not think it 
necessary either to acknowledge or deny 
your suspicions, but they had been, per- 
haps, better buried in your own breast 
than brought forward on the present oc- 
casion ;" and then she rose, as if to leave 
the grotto. 

But Mr. Grant seized her hand, and de- 
tained her, imploring her to forgive him if 
the impetuosity of his feelings had caused 
him to offend her, and entreating her for 
five more minutes conversation. She 
withdrew her hand, but remained standing. 

Gwenthlean had never practised deceit, 
therefore, she could not fail to believe the 
protestations of Mr. Grant, who, by every 
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asseyeration that a gentleman may be 
permitted to use in the presence of a lady, 
declared hiu regret for causing her displea- 
sure, and his desiro of forgiveness. He 
then again entreated her to give him some 
hope, and to allow him to persevere in hrs 
eudeavours to secure her affection. He 
finally declared that he would be contented 
with such feelings as she had yet to be- 
stow, provided she would promise to be 
his; He insinuated, also, adroitly, that he 
would provide for her family ; and. drew so 
glowing a picture of the happiness of her 
mother, and the possible recovery of her 
sister, that Gwenthlean wavered. He even 
went so far as to say that Lizzie could 
then be taken abroad, a measure recom- 
mended by a physician, a personal friend 
of his, whom he had taken to see the little 
girl. 

Her mother restored to comfort, and her 
sister to health! These were temptations 
almost irresistible. And she might be the 
means of restoring them,, by the sacrificg 
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of feeling to what might be, perhaps, doty. 
StUl, she thought again, eould it be doty 
to promise to marry one ebe could not 
love ; one whom she was not thoroughly 
positive she esteemed 1 A frown passed 
over Mr. Grant's countenance, ajsi he 
watched her hesitation. She perceived the 
frown, and shrunk beneath it. It changed 
the bland expression of his fine features, 
into one of bitter, almost diabolical anger. 
She thought of Herbert, and again ber 
wavering resolution strengthened. 

"I must have time — to — to — think and 
consult my mother,'" she said, with hesita- 
tion. 

Mr. Grant's frown had passed away ; 
but there was a tone in his voice that spoke 
of aggravated feeling, as he said — 

"Very well, Miss Llewellen. I am 
about to leave home for some weeks, during 
which time you will be wholly freed from 
my presence. You will have leisure both 
to '* think and consult your mother," since 
you require so much thoi^ght and consider- 
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ation ; and, I hope, by the time I return, 
70a will be able to give me a decided 
answer. Believe me, nothing but strong, • 
almost foolish love, could induce me to 
supplicate so long and fervently for what 
must be yielded at last, if it be yielded at 
all, coldly and indiflFerently." 

Gwenthlean would have said that Mr. 
Grant misunderstood her, or would have 
palliatod, in some way, her conduct, but she 
caught his eye, and its expression of re- 
vengeful meaning frightened her, whilst 
the curl upon his lip annoyed her. They 
vanished instantly, but she could not for- 
get them. She merely said that he should 
have her decision at the period he men- 
tioned, and with this they separated. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The craftier and subtiler a man h; the more he » 
to be hated and suspected ; aft one that hath lost all 
credit or goodness. 

CiCERe. 

A man's look is the gate of his mind, declaring 
outwardly the inward deceit which the heart con- 
taineth. 

LlYIDS^ 



Mk. Grant returned home, morose and 
• disappointed. He called for his steward, 
and the conversation he held with him 
was such as would have puzzled many a 
man, less versed in the ways of the world. 
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ihan Mr. Williams, agent to no end of 
gentlemen of fortupe. 

" A great many of mj tenants in ar- 
rears, you say, Mr. Williams?'' said Mr. 
€trant 

*' Yes, several ;'* was the reply. " Jones 
of Cwmgarwn — " 

'* Ah! you have mentioned him, and 
t>thers besides, often. But their debts are 
comparatively trifling, and I really must 
have money.'' 

" There is Mrs. Llewejlen ; but you, 
would never allow me to ask her," sug- 
gested Mr. Williams. 

" What does she owe ?" ask Mr. Grant. ' 
- ** About twenty or thirty pounds, I. 
should think. A mere trifle, still, if money 
must be had, a help. 

" Very true," said Mr. Grant; " but 
did you not mention some other person, 
whom you thought it right to distrain 1'' ^ 

" Yes ; but you- would not hear of it, 
because Mr. Lloyd of Glanheathyn was 
implicated." 
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" To be sure, I remember : bat irhat 
were the circumstances f ' 

^' Jones, the man I alluded to, was 3et 
up in the ' Sua' by the intereet of Hn 
Lloyd, who went security for him to a 
large amount I believe he has met with 
some losses, but from one cause and 
another, he is on the brink of ruin, ajid 
you are bis principal creditor. The re*- 
Bpect entertained for Mr. Lloyd has pre^ 
vented many from seizing upon Jonea'a 
goods,. but cannot do so much loBger.'^ 

^^ It seems a hard case,'^ said Mr. Grani, 

^ and it is a hard case that 1 coAnot get 

my rents paid. But I must leave it aU to 

you. I am going into Scotland, ^ouse 

shooting, and must have money/' 

** It is easily got,'' said Mr, Williaanai 
who was not famous for overmuch softness, 
of heart '^ by making people pay what 
they owe/' 

^ I know so little about these matters," 
said Mr. Grant, glancing up in tije Agent's 
face^ where he could read nothing but tbe 
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caution of a cool, calculating spirit, *' I 
know I am imposed upon ; so perhaps I had 
better empower you to act as jou think best 
daring absence. You can see what is to be 
done/' 

^ No reservations V' asked* the steward, 
JnquiatiTely. 

" None," said Mr. Grant, with a deter- 
mination of tone that kis agent understood. 
^' I i^all be off to-morrow, and you must 
set to work to get in the rents at once. I 
don't ^now where to tell.you to direct to 
tne, as I shall be here, there, and every- 
where. Tou had better, perhaps, send re* 
mittances through my uncle's banker in 
Edinburgh, from whom I can easily obtain 
them when I choose ; aiKi remember, al- 
though I give you carte (dantJie, you need 
not use my name, as there is no good in 
getting unpopular amongst these kind of 
people. You und^stand me ?" 

Mr. Williams bowed, and said he did, 
but as his features did not change, Mr. 
Qrant could iiot i]uitemake out whether he 
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approved, or disapproved. He might have 
been at ease, however, on that head, as 
Mr. Williams had no compunctions of con* 
science, and always comforted himself 
with the impression, that any harsh act 
was allowable when done for another, and 
not on his own account or responsibility^ 
He received Mr. Grant's rents, and managed 
his affairs, as he did for many other per* 
sons, but knew little or nothing of his em- 
ployer's tenants. Before Mr. Grant came, 
he had been a hard master, merely coming 
at stated times to receive the rents, and to 
order a distress upon such poor souls ad 
could not pay them. Mr. Grant knew 
something of this, when he looked into 
his affairs, and was himself more lenient ; 
but it appeared that lack of money had 
hardened his heart, and that he was now 
about to proceed upon the old system. 

'^ Your need of money is not imme- 
diate V said Mr. Williams. " I must have 
time to make inquiries, and so on.'' 

" I can wait a few weeks^" replied Mr. 
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Grant ; " indeed, would prefer your taking 
and giving time — ^but in a month or six 
weeks, at farthest, I must receive a remit- 
tance. I may be absent about two 
months," 

" And you empower me to act in all 
eases V^ 

*^ Ah ! just as you think proper. I 
know you will be perfectly correct, and 
my confidence in yoi^ is unlimited. You 
can send me a line from time to time to 
say how you are getting • on. I may or 
may not receive your letters, but you can 
direct them to my uncleX Sir John Grant. 
You need not say where I am gone, for my 
movements are uncertain.'' 

" Your wishes shall be followed to the 
letter of the law," replied the agent. " But 
you must understand, that we attorneys do 
not do things by halves." 
. Mr. Grant was provoked by Mr. Wil- 
liams's pertinacity, and told him to do as 
he liked, and not bore him about it. The 
agent assured him that he should not be 
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troubled, and they sat down to a good 
dinner, and plenty of capital wine. 

The following morning Mr. Grant took 
his departure, and his worthy representatire 
set to work, to examine books, write lawyer's 
letters, and do the best he could to make a 
great many poor people miserable. He al- 
lowed nearly a fornight to elapse before 
he took any effectual measures to procure 
the money required, when he gave Mr. 
Grant's tenants to understand, that he had 
been desired to collect the rents, and to 
enforce their payment. Many disbeliered 
the latter part of the assertion^ but all 
strove to pay. The last hope, the cow, or 
the pig, or the wheat — was sold ; and 
where these were not, other things of less 
value. Some could not make up their 
rent at all, and but for Mr. Lloyd's Veady 
hand, would have lost their little furniture, 
or stock, and been ruined irretrievably. 
He gave and lent to his last farthing, say- 
ing that he was sure when Mr. Grant re- 
turned, matters would mend again, and 
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that he would make up for hia agent's too 
rigid performance of what ho considered 
his duty. 

It was not until a month or five weeks 
after Mr. Grant's departure for Scotland, 
that Lady Llewellen received a polite 
letter from Mr. Williams, respecting her 
rent. She was sitting alone with Gwen- 
thloan, and they were engaged, for the 
hundredth time, in canvassing Mr. Grant's 
proposal. Gwenthlean knew that the 
period of decision was approaching^ yet 
she was as undecided as ever. She was 
supremely wretched. Not in word, look, 
or action did she display the misery she 
felt, but the Searcher of Hearts knew how 
much she suffered. She prayed fervently 
to be directed aright; but \^hen her feel- 
ings revolted against an engagement with 
Mr. Grant, she feared that her own sel- 
fishness was the one grand obstacle, aftid 
that a wilful cherishing of Herbert's 
memory, stood in the way of the happiness 
of all those she loved best Her mother 



• 
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would not influence her, but entreated her 
to decide as she thought most likely to 
conduce to her own happiness, and not to 
allow herself to be worked upon, either by 
a fancied compassion for Mr. Grant, or a 
desire to assist her friends. Gwenthlean 
was well aware that her mother secretly 
hoped that she might, with time, so far 
forget Herbert, as to love Mr. Grant, and, 
by marrying him, he placed beyond the 
trials that surrounded her. But this could 
never be. She might, she believed, do 
her duty towards him as a wife; and give 
him, what he alone expected, her friend- 
ship, and such love as she had yet to be- 
stow ; but was it right, she asked herself — 
was it justifiable in the sight of God, 
to make a solemn vow, with these feelings? 
She was tormented by doubts and per- 
plexities, and her only consolation was. 
th&t she was in the hands of a Supreme 
Being, who, she trusted would direct her 
aright, and would mercifully arrange the 
events of her existence, so as to lead her, 
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by His invisible hand, into the proper 
course. Poverty lay beside her on the one 
hand, riches on the other. Had she her 
own interest alone to consider, she would 
have joyfully chosen poverty ; but for 
others, riches held out a strong temptation* 
One thought of the Past made poverty 
and the memory of Herbert preferable to 
riches, but the Present and the FiUure ? 

These thoughts were rushing through 
her mind, when Miriam brought a letter 
from the agent. Its contents were brief 
but respectful. He said he had been re- 
quested by Mr. Grant to collect his rents 
during his absence, and would be obliged 
by the payment of Mrs. Llewellen*s as soon 
as possible. 

The mother and daughter looked at one 
another in silence. They were awe-struck. 
How could they pay five-and-twenty 
pounds, when they had only a few pounds 
left to subsist upon, and depended upon 
Gwenthlean's chance successes with her 
drawings for the future. 

YOL. ii. * I 
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^' Mr. Grant can know nothing of this/' 
said Ladj Llewellen, at last. '' I must 
write to him, and tell him that I will paj 
him as soon as I can obtain remittances. 
You know they promised to send us some 
soon.'' 

" No !'* said Gwenthlean, *' if I beg or 
borrow the money, I will pay it. I can 
ask Mr. Lloyd to lend it to us, and we can 
repay him by instalments. He knows how 
we are situated now, I am sure. David, 
too, may be able to help us. Anything, 
dear mamma, rather than fui*ther obliga- 
tion to Mr. Grant. It would be like bind* 
ing myself to marry him by way of pay- 
ment. We can easily obtain the sum, I am 
sure, and then perhaps —it may be better 
to leare the cottage altogether, and get a 
humbler one." 

The latter part of this sentence was said 
hesitatingly, and a tear stood in Gwenth- 
lean's eye. 

" Yes, my love,'' said Lady Llewellen, 
" we have much to think of, and some 
change must be made, if-" 
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Owentblean understood what that '' if 
implied ; but she felt less inclination to 
Mr. Grant than e^er. 

''The man is waiting for an answer, 
ma'am, if there is one/' said Miriam. 

Lady Llewellen wrote a few lines to say 
that she would endeavour to send the 
money in a day or two ; and thenGwenth- 
lean asked whether one or the other of 
them had not better go at once to Mr. 
Lloyd. 

'' Lizzie is so unwell to-day, that I do 
not like to leave her/' said Lady Llewellen. 

" Then may I go, my dear mothei' 1" 
asked Gwenthlean. " I shall have no com- 
punction in begging this favour of Mr. 
Lloyd." 

Lady Llewellen assented, and with a 
beating, anxious heart, Gwenthlean pro-' 
ceeded to Glanheathyn. 

She found Mr. Lloyd in his usual seat in 
the library, but so immersed in some letter 
or paper that he was reading, as not to be 
conscious of her presence. There was a 

I 2 
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painful expression in his countenance, as if 
his mind was perplexed ^vith some doubt 
or difficulty, and his head leant heavily on 
his hand. Gwenthlean put her hand gently 
on his shoulder, and kissed his forehead. 

"Ah I is that you, my love V he said, 
looking up. " I am glad you are come. 
Perhaps you can tell me what this means, 
for I am so bewildered of late, that I do 
not clearly understand things at once.^' 

Mr. Lloyd gave the paper he was poring 
over to Gwenthlean, who sat down by his 
side, and read it attentively. The contents 
alarmed her, though she did not entirely 
comprehend their meaning. It was a letter 
from an inn-keeper residing at a village at 
some distance, stating, in the most dis- 
tressing terms, that he feared he was a 
ruined man ; nay, worse than ruined, since 
his misery involved his best benefactor in 
considerable losses. He had been sued by 
Mr. Grant for heavy arrears of rent, upon ' 
which his other creditors became alarmed, 
and flocked in. Losses upon losses, bad 
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debts, and the ill-conduct of his children, 
had brought destruction upon him ; and 
even if his little all was sold, a prison 
must be his end. He reproached himself 
for not having given np the inn long before ; 
for speculating beyond his means ; but 
above all, for not having told Mr. Lloyd 
that his fortunes were sinking. Still he 
hoped that his best, his roost generous 
friend, would not be called upon for any 
portion of his debts. 

The letter was incoherent, badly spelt, 
and ill-written ; but Gwenthlean managed' 
to pick it out, and to explain it, as well as 
she could, to Mr. Lloyd. . 

/'Ah! poor Jones,'' he said^ after some 
consideration ; '^ who could believe this I 
I would have staked my Ufe upon that 
man's success and honour. But who is 
proof against misfortunes 1" 

''Has this anything to do with you 1" 
asked Gwenthlean, anxiously. 

*' I don't know. It may have, but my 
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memory is qo bud. I believe I irent 
fecurity lor him yfh&n he was set up in the 
"worl^ some twenty or thirty years ago. 
He was teed and horn at Glanlieathyn, 
and I know I did mj best to forward his 
tating that inn, which was a heavy affair 
for a young man." 

^' But, my dear Hr. Lloyd/' said Gwenth- 
leftn^ becoming seidousiy alarmed, ** will 
you not bo liable to be called upon for his 
debts, as security V 

'' It i». fffmilit. I wish Herbert were 
here* He eould manage this for me, but 
now he is gone^ ererything i$ gone with 
him. Poor fellow I he; thought to proTide 
agaiast all ^ casualties and evil acddents/ 
as our exfieUenfc liturgy, says ; and to hare 
a care for all of us, when he insisted upon 
leaTing all his feUowshipmoney in my 
hands — ^but I am foigettiog. I promised 
not to teil-r-no, not even you,'' 

A light burst upon Gwenthlean. It was 
through Herbert Mr. Lloyd's means had 
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increased, and she and her mother had 
been relieved. The fellowship was now, 
of course, thrown up. 

" Poor Jones !" continued Mr. Lloyd. 
" Mr. Grant from home too. I wish he 
had not left bo much power in Williams's 
hands. He is one who never knew how. 
to use it : at least he has his employer's 
interest too much at heart to use it with 
discreUou." 

"But yourself, my dear sir? If you 
are called upon to pay, are you pre^ 
pared V 

" We must not anticipate Borrow, my 
little Gwenihlean. Vou are too anxious 
for your age. You ought not to have 
known trouble yet ; but — don't cry, lovej 
all is for the best The Almighty sends 
us afflictions to try our &ith, and never 
beyond what we are able to 

'ou come home with me, and let 

lis letter over with mamma t" 

,,-eiitliIeau, who perceived that this 
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iirould be no time to enter upon the sub-' 
ject that brought her to Glanheathyn. 

"Willingly/' was the reply, "we will 
go at once," and they set off accordingly. 

Mr. Lloyd, had little real knowledge of 
the state of the affair in question. He 
had, as he said, become security to a con- 
siderable amount, for a young man in whom 
he took great interest, but it was so many 
years ago, that the circumstance had 
nearly escaped his memory. The man 
was of unquestionable character, and for. 
some years appeared to succeed in his 
different undertakings. His inn, was, for 
a country inn, a large one, and the only one, 
within many miles, of any presention. He 
horsed one or two coaches, kept a post- 
chaise and post-horses, and, as the neigh* 
bourhood was fHcturesque, found his house 
much frequented by tourists. As he 
made money, he speculated in some coal 
and iron works, which proved failures, and 
almost ruined him. One of Ins sons com- 
pleted the work he had begun, by failing 
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ia a business ia which he had set lum up^ 
and when he wrote to Mr. Lloyd, he was 
besieged by creditors on all sides. The 
inn belonged to Mr. Grant, as did a farm 
that he had also taken in hand ; that 
gentleman had been advised by his agenti 
to distress him for arrears of rent, due 
/even previously to his coming into posses- 
sion of his Welsh property, but wishing to 
make an agreeable impression on his new 
tenantry, he had refused. Now, as has 
been already seen, Mr. Grant had given 
permission to his agent, to proceed accor* 
ding to his own discretion, and the poor 
inn-keeper was therefore attacked by 
lawyers' letters and bailiffs, until . he was 
not only ruined himself, but in danger of 
making his best friend and patron, Mr. 
Lloyd, suffer with him. When all he pos- 
sessed in the world was sold, he had not 
tiie wherewithal to satisfy one half of the 
demands against him. 

Mr. Lloyd was too good and single- 
hearted for the /world. He had never, 
I 5 
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during his long life, calculated consequent 
oes. He had done every kind action that 
lay within his power, but iad never con- 
sidered whether, at any future day, he 
might feel the results of his benevolence 
disadvantageous to himself. He was, 
therefore, constantly imposed n^en. His 
losses and disappointments wvre idways 
borne with perfect equanimity, because he 
was conscious, that though deceived himself, 
he had acted from conscientious motives* 
He would say that if his Divine Master 
found ingratitude and perfidy whilst on 
earth, could he expect to meet with gratis 
tude for the trifling benefits he was able to 
bestow. 

Neither Lady Llewellen nor Gwenth- 
lean knew anything, personally, of Jones> 
•the innkeeper, therefore they could only 
guess, from the tenor of his letter, that 
Mr. Lloyd must be in danger of being con* 
siderably injured by his failure. Mn 
Lloyd, who always looked on the bright 
side, if he could find one, said he did 
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not suppose he should be called upon 
as security, since Jones must hare enough 
to pay his debts. He would, however, see 
the a^nt, and enquire particulars. 

Lady Llewellen, who knew how easily 
he would be overreached, suggested writing 
to Williams, and asking him to call upon 
them at the cottage, which was accordingly 
done. 

The agent was from home ; gone, it was 
.supposed, to the village in which Jones 
resided, therefore, there was no hope of 
seeing him that day. Mr. Lloyd returned 
home, his mind engrossed, not with his 
own pressing cares, but with the necessity 
of getting good medical advice for Lizzie, 
whose hectic bloom had reminded him of 
the flush that he used to gaze upon, with 
fearful love, on the cheek of his own 
daughter. 

The agent called at the cottage, the fol* 
lowing morning. He was all smiles, ex* 
pecting to receive Lady Llewellen's rent ; 
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but he was diaappbinteS ; sEe did not eyen 
mentiou it. She enquired concerning the 
state of Jones's affairs, and was told that 
he was a ruined man. She then asked 
whether, when all was sold, there would be 
sufficient to discharge his debts. Mi*. 
Williams said there would not ; but that 
he feared Mr. Lloyd would be called upon, 
as security, to make up the sum. La(fy 
Llewellen looked at him, with scoru, as he 
said, " feared,'' for she felt that he was the 
cause of all. 

"For what summay he be responsible?" 
she asked. 

" To any amount, I fancy," was the re- 
ply ; " but a few hundreds, may, perhaps, 
cover it.'' 

"A few hundreds!" exclaimed Lady 
Llewellen ; " why he has not — "she would 
have added, a few pounds, in ready 
money ; but she restrained herself. 
" Does Mr. Grant know of this ?" she con- 
tinued. 
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" Mr. Grant requested me to collect his 
rents, madam/' replied the agent, coldly. - 

'*But he would not — sit least, I think 
he would not-— allow Mr. Lloyd to be thus 
entangled/' said Lady Llewellen. "Have 
you written to him upon the subject V 

'* I have not his address, madam : he is 
in Scotland, groUse-shooting, and left no 
direction behind him." 

'^ But could you not wait his return ; at 
least, not proceed to extremities V 

" The law must take its course, madam ; 
I act for my employer ; if he should dis- 
approve, I must, of course, answer to him 
when he returns. Have you anything 
further to say, as I am compelled to leave 
oh account of business.'' 

" Only to entreat you to consider before 
you proceed in this affair, Mr. Lloyd's ad- 
vanced age — his misfortunes — his respec- 
tability — ^his long residence in this parisJi 
as clergyman — his acknowledged worth — 
as well as the stain it would cast upon the 
character of your employor, if he were to 
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1)6 injured. At least, wait for Mr. Grant's 
return." 

*' Mr. Grant is not sole creditor, madam ; 
there are others ; and Mr. Lloyd must 
9hare the fate of those who foolishly go 
security, without calculating the costs.'^ 

''But/' said Gwenthlean, for the first 
time speaking, and casting a beseeching 
glance from eyes that even Mr. Williams 
felt to be almost irresistible '' wait but a 
few days — a few weeks, until we see or 
"hear from Mr. Grant ; we could write to 
him ; mamma — I — I am sure he would not 
prosecute this fearful thing." 

A smile passed over the agent's face, for 
he was a man of -penetration. 

**! do not doubt t/our power, Miss 
Llewellen," he said. '* It has succeeded, I 
know, in one or two instances ; should Mr. 
Grant return in time, it may again : but 
of this I am no judge. My duty is plain, 
I must collect his rents, which are all sadly 
in arrears." 

The sarcastic way ih which this was 
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spoken^ annoyed both Lady Llewellen and 
Owenthlean. They perceived, what they 
already knew but too well, that nothing 
was to be made of the agent, and that 
they, as well as Mr. Lloyd, were in his 
power. In a few days there might be a 
'distress in their own, beloved home. But 
this was secondary now ;. Mr. Lloyd's mis- 
fortune threatened to be overwhelming. 
He had nothing but his small living, every 
farthing of which was spent, as it was re- 
ceived, in his parish. A call for a few 
hundred pounds might be far beyond his 
means, and the difficulty of pay ment might 
accelerate his end. A dreadful feeling of 
iaelf-rcproach came over Gwenthlean. All 
this might have been avoided by an eflfort. 
A sacrifice on her part. 

" Could you give a clue to Mr. Grant's 
present residence 1" she asked again, heed- 
less of the agent's meaning glance. 

" None, upon my honour," was the re- 
ply. " Would it be more agreeable," he 
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added, turning to Lady Llewellen, ^ for 
me to call upon you to receive the little 
sum due to Mr. Grant, or would you prefer 
sending it to roe V* 

" I will endeavour to let you have it in 
a day or two/' said Lady Llewellen, trying 
to speak calmly ; *^ and, in the mean time, 
I trust Mr. Lloyd will not be harassed. 
He is in a very precarious state ; and it is 
impossible to say what a great shock of any 
kind may occasion/' 

'* I do not imagine nauch can be done 
for a few days,'' said the agent, since 
Jones's own means are uncertain ; but Mr. 
Lloyd must be responsible." 

The agent arose, but he turned away 
to avoid Gwenthlean's tearful look, as she 
bent coldly and stiffly when he wished her 
good morning. Neither she nor her mother 
Qpuld speak for some moments. Afflic- 
tions were, indeed, pressing heavily upon 
them. 

" There is no hope, but in God, my love," 
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said Lady Llewellen ; ^' let us lay our 
sorrows before Him» and He will teach us 
to bear them/' 

" Anything but Mr. Lloyd !"' sobbed 
Gwenthlean. ^' I could bear all but to see 
him so afflicted/' 

"He trusts in no unstable reed/' said 
Lady Llewellen ; " and will not be de- 
serted/' 

*' He shall not," said Gwenthlean, with 
a rigid determination of voice. 

Lady Llewellen sat down to write, for 
the hundredth time, for remittances ; and 
Gwenthlean crossed again to Gknheathyn, 
where she found Mr. Lloyd calm and re- 
signed as ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



But it is er«r ilm with worldl/ happia 
Itii the gaj to-morrow of the mind 
TbAt sever comei< 



The two following dajs were days of in- 
tense anxiety. Lady Llewellen thought 
of writing to the Earl of Hastings ; but 
'when they heard of him last, he was on 
the point of leaving Italy for England, and 
she did not know where to address him. 
She could not eren make up the compara- 
tively small sum she owed herself; and 
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what was to become of Mr. Lloyd she 
knew not. The innkeeper's afTairs were 
not sufficiently settled to allow of their as- 
certaining how far his patron was involred ; 
but from some letters received by Mr. 
Lloyd from his attorney, they feared it 
would prove very deeply. Reports were 
circulating amongst his parishioners that 
he was supposed to be in trouble ; and the 
good people crowded about Gwenthlean to 
know what was the matter, and whether 
it was all true ; but they were too poor 
to be of any assistance. David was from 
home ; Miriam's savings were already 
diminished ; and Lady Llewellen and 
Gwenthlean felt that the post would only 
bring disappointment. A few days more, 
and their own little furniture would, per- 
haps, be seized : all was sad, as sad could 
be. 

Early on the morning of the third day,^ 
they were favoured by another visit from 
the agent. He was sorry to say that his 
duty compelled him to request the imme- 
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diate pajment of the rent) as he had been 
told bj Mr. Grant to send speedy re- 
mittances to a banker in Edinburgh. Tjadj 
Llewellen could only bend in token of as- 
sent, and leave him to take his course. She 
inquired concerning Mr. Lloyd, and found 
that Jones's debts were upwards of a thou- 
sand pounds ; that he had not stock to pay 
half, and that Mr. Lloyd was made re- 
sponsible for the rest, which would be soon 
demanded. 

Lady Llewellen had a few, a very few 
valuables left. The grand object appeared 
to be just at present, to obtain sufficient 
money to pay her five and twenty pounds, 
and to get Mr. Lloyd to the cottage, whilst 
the melancholy scenes she anticipated, 
were enacting- in his own home. David 
was to return either that day or the next, 
and she could get him to dispose of every 
trinket she had kept, which might, she 
hoped, free them for the present. She 
therefore assured the agent that he should 
be paid ; and when he was gone, set to 
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work to gather her few jewels together — 
her husband's miniature, set iu pearls ; a 
gold bracelet, with a diamond clasp, con- 
taining his hair, and one or two other ar- 
ticles of less value, treasured as mementos 
of friendship. 

During the agent's stay Gwenthlean had 
slipped away, in order to visit Mr. Lloyd. 
As she was hastening onwards, she was 
suddenly stopped by her ci-devant ad- 
mirer, the miller. . He was always almost a 
bore, but now wholly one. She would 
have passed him with a civil "good morn- 
ing ;" but he was not to be got rid of He 
waddled on by her side, until he was fairly 
out of breath ; then putting his hand on 
her arm, said, with some eflFort — 

'^Make so bold. Miss, but I want to 
speak to you ; and I never can talk well 
walking so fast. I won't retain you long, 
but—" 

•* I am sure you will excuse me, Mr. 
Jenkins," said Gwenthlean, gently ; " but I 
am in a hurry to get to Mr. Lloyd." 
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^ Only a minute. Miss : make so bold — 
but the agent — ^ 

The miller paused. 

" What of him T said Gwenthlean. 

" Only I have seen him go twice to your 
house, and no good ever goes along with 
him.'' 

The miller paused again ; but Gwenth- 
lean had nothing to say, so he stammered 
and stuttered, and proceeded — 

^' I hope no offence. Miss ; but I should 
be sorry at my heart to see you or madam 
in trouble : and the finest ladies fall into it 
sometimes. I have been thinking, that 
may be — perhaps — no offence, Miss — ^you 
may be in trouble yourself." 

There was something so kind in the 
miller's manner, confused and unintelligible 
though it was, that Gwenthlean could not 
feel annoyed. She said she was much 
obliged to him for his anxiety, and again 
attempted to proceed. 

" Only a minute, Miss. If I — if you 
would let me— there now, 'tis out-^-no of- 
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fence, Miss, there — " and with the last 
" there,*' emphatically pronounced, the 
miller drew out a huge yellow canvass 
bag, and thrust it into Gwenthlean's hand. 
Gwenthlean looked astonished; but the 
first difficulty mastered, the miller pro- 
ceeded more easily. 

" 'Tis only thirty pound, miss, and if 
you owe that Williams anything, pay it, 
YouVe as welcome as myself. Now dou^t 
hurt me by refusing. You hurt me once, 
miss, don't do it again, that's a dear. If 
you won't 'cept it, you may pay me by 
'stalments ; only keep the money now, and 
pay the rent." 

" My dear, kind, generous friend,*' said 
GM*enthlean, putting her hand into the 
njiller's ; " how can I thank you for this ?" 

" There now ; don't you go to be calling 
me them sort of words, or 'tis all orer 
with me again. Once," here the miller 
sighed, " 1 could have danced tQ have 
heard 'em ; but take you the money home* 
and send it straight. Only pack it up, and 
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m take it — Instanter, there's a sweet 
miss. 

Gwenthlean could hare kissed the 
mottled fiice of the worthy miller. As it 
was, h^ hand made his susceptible heart 
in a tremor, whilst the grateful tear that 
shone in her eje, awakened all his ancient 
feelings. Again and again she thanked 
him, and then flew back to the cottage, 
which the agent had just left ; told her 
mother the joyful news ; said she would 
rather be under an obligation to the miller 
than any one on earth ; sealed up the 
money, directed it, and kissing her mother 
and sister over and over again, returned 
to the miller, and delivered to him the 
packet. 

" €rod will bless you, my good friend," 
said Gwenthleau, as the miller prepared to 
go at once. "Forgive me if I ever seemed 
unkind to you. I shall never forget this, 
nor will mamma.*' 

" There now ; don't you say that," said 
the miller. 
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• *^ Here are five pounds more than we 
want," said Gwenthlean. 
, " Keep you them too, just for the 
present, at least. I don't want 'era. There 
are a few more where they came from at 
your service, and so, to be sure, is every 
thing I've got ; but — " here the miller 
heaved a sigh, and walked oflF towards the 
great house. 

Gwenthlean forgot, for a moment, the 
remaiilder of her troubles, in this release 
i&'om what seemed the most pressing one ; 
but she was painfully reminded of them 
when she reached the parsonage. Mr. 
Lloyd had just received a letter, in answer 
^ one from himself, stating his lack of 
ready money, to inform him that it would 
be necessary to value his personal effects. 

" ^hat do they mean, Gwenthlean ?" he 
asked. " I shall be able to pay them with 
me. Ko : I am ™„g , aot daring my 
probable life. I hope they will not take my 
books." 

VOL. II. K 
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" Tou had better come to us, my dear 

Mr. Lloyd, at once," said Gwenthlean. 

" Yes, master, yes," said old Morgan, 
who was standing, the picture of despair, 
at the door, which he had just 
opened. "Let me take you across now. 
May I speak a word with you, Miss Gwenth- 
leanl" 

Gwenthlean lefl the room, and Morgan 
told her, in a whisper, that there were now 
in the house, two men who wished to speak 
to Mr. Lloyd, and who he beUered to be 
baiiifis. 

" Go to your master, and I will speak to 
them," said Gwenthlean. 

She was joined by Betto, now a decrepit 
old woman, who held her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and was crying bitterly. 

" TheyTl ruin him, miss. God Almighty 
forgive them ; they'll be his death," she 
said. 

" Where are they V eagerly demanded 
Gwentiilean, 
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^ liL ibe kitchen, waiting to see master/' 

Gwenthlean went to the kitchen, where 
she saw two strangers, and enquired what 
they wanted with Mr. Lloyd. They an* 
swered civilly, that they were empowered 
to take an inventory of the things on the 
premises, and wished to inform him of 
it. 

"And must this he?' asked Gwenth- 
lean. 

" Fes, miss, unless money can he pro- 
o«r«d tateai- 

" And what is Mr. Lloyd to do T 

" Oh ! he may go or stay, as he pleases, 
miss. Only our time must'nt be wasted, 
and we should be glad to set to work at 
once.^ 

Gwenthlean heard a footstep, and, turn- 
ing round, perceived Mr. Lloyd. 

" I know the worst, my love,'' he said ; 
" you need not fear for me. Little of this 
world's goods will suffice, and I shall find 
a hole in some corner or other, evdn if they 
take all my furniture." 

K 2 
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" They shan't do it, master, they shan't 
do it,*' screamed Betto, following the men 
who were about to proceed to survey the 
house. 

" Stop, foolish woman,'' said Mr. Lloyd, 
" they are but doing their duty." 

Gwenthlean felt impelled to go with the 
rcen, to try to gather some information 
from them. They walked through the 
house, the furniture of which was worn, 
and old-fashioned. 

'^ This won't go far," said one of the 
men. Poor old gentleman. I hope there 
is more money to be had than this will 
fetch, or it will go hard with him. I should 
be sorry to see him in jail." 

" What do you mean ? tell me what you 
piean ?" cried Gwenthlean, clasping her 
hands. 

. " Don't be frightened, miss," said one of 
the men, soothingly ; " I dare say there 
will be enough." 

. "But if there is not enough 1" gasped 
Gwenthlean* 
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** Why, then, it may be that the old gen- 
tleman must go to prison for debt," said- 
the man. 

Gwenthlean could ask no more. Mr. 
Lloyd in jail ! it must be impossible. »She 
went to him, and found him seated in his. 
usual place, by the library table, which 
was drawn near the fire. He was' en- 
deavouring to comfort Betto and Walter 
the clerk, who were standing near him. 
The former was wringing her hands, and 
protesting loudly against the proceedings 
that were going on, whilst the latter stood, 
gaunt and upright, with his eyes upturned, 
and his lips moving as if in prayer. Mr. 
Lloyd perceived the tears that were^ 
silently rolling down Gwenthlean's face, as 
she entered, and the composure of his own 
manner wavered for a moment. 

•' Oh, Gwenthlean,'* he said, " surely 
you will not give way ? Where is your 
firmness, my child 1 — where is your trust ? 
I must expect support from you. I 
wonder whether your mother will come 
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OTer to-daj t I fear not : for it has been 
snowing. The first snow, mj Iotol Winter 
^ coming on, indeed/' 

Mr. l4oyd signed, and Gwenthlean went 
to the window to hide her tears. The 
ground was covered with a light sprinkling 
of new-fallen snow, and a cold Noyember 
breeze scattered about the withered leaves. 
She gazed, for a moment^ upon the scenes 
without, so suited to what was passing 
within, when the bailiffs entered. Mr. 
Lloyd rose, and advanced towards them. 
Uis venerable figure commanded instant 
respect, and they bowed as they said they 
were sorry to intrude, but they must take 
an inventory of the furniture and books. 

Mr. Lloyd looked aghast. 

" Not my books, surely,*' he said. 
<' They will leave me my old friends and 
companions.^ 

The men shook their heads, and began 
the inventory. Gwenthlean entreated Mr. 
Lloyd to leave the room ; but he stood 
bewilderedi looking on, and declaring he 



> 
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vr<>\x\d remain. [He walked towards the 
beautiful miniature of his daughter, beneath 
which now hung a small profile of Herbert, 
«nd was about to remove them, when one 
of the men said, rather gruffly, that 
nothing must be touched. The poor old 
man turned away, and, for the first time, a 
tear stole down his cheek. 

^^ Perhaps I had better go, Owenthlean/' 
he said, feebly ; '' I find I cannot bear 
this.'' 

Wheels were heard, and as Gwenthlean 
glanced out of the window, she saw a gig 
with a man in it at the gate. Walter 
went to hold the horse, and the man came 
to the house. His business was soon ex- 
plained ; Mr. Lloyd's presence was required 
at a meeting, held by the creditors of 
Jones; and he was requested to return, at 
once, with the messenger, who was a 
lawyer's clerk. He said that either Mr. 
Grant or his agent was expected to be 
present. Mr. Lloyd had been so over- 
whelmed by the events of the day, that it 
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'was "with difficulty he could collect hid 
thoughts sufficiendy to reply to the young 
jnaUy so he begged Gwenthlean to settle 
matters for him whilst he retired for a few 
moments. 

Bewildered and terrified, Gwenthlean 
led the clerk into another room, and ad^ed 
if it was absolutely ^ necessary that Mr. 
Lloyd should go at once, and whether it 
were ascertained with certainty that Mn 
Grant was returned. The clerk said that 
Mr. Lloyd's immediate presence' was re- 
quired, and that Mr. Grant was expected 
home^ he beliered, either that day or the 
next. ' 

Gwenthlean asked the clerk whether he 
<5ould wait a few hours — or, as it was gefc- 
ting late, sleep, and set off very early the 
next mornings 

He said " no," decidedly, at first ; but 
he took another glance at Gwenthlean, and 
hesitated. He had, sometimes, dreamed of 
beauty ; but had neyer been so fascinated 
by it before. 
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Gwenthlean saw that she had gained an 
advantage, and with a voice of earnest en- 
treaty, pleaded for a few hours' reprieve. 
The voice and look were irresistible, 

" Just whilst the horse is baiting," said 
the clerk ; " he is terribly tired/' 

"A few hours?" asked Gwenthlean. 
'' Until I return?" 

" It will be dark," said the young man. 
"** But, perhaps, if we could be oflF by five 
to-morrow morning." 

" That will do," said Gwenthlean. " Only 
promise me till to-morrow morning ; he is 
wearied and ill, and it might kill him to 
be dragged away to-night ; and such a 
night t I am sure, if you have a father, or 
grandfather, you will respect and pity his 
grey hairs. And I may be able to find 
some assistance before to-morrow morning. 
Will you promise me, for I lose time, and 
it is precious ?" 

The young man looked at her again, and 
her victory was complete. Beauty con- 
it 5 
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quered. He promised ; laying a salvo on 
his conscience, by saying, that he could 
scarcely be expected to return with such 
a horse, at such an hour, and on such 
miserable roads. Gwenthlean thanked 
him, and desiring Betto to see that he was 
attended to, and to tell Mr. Lloyd that she 
was gone to fetch her mother, she left the 
parsonage. 

With the speed of lightning she flew to 
the beach. The ferry boat was there, and 
she begged the sailors to use their utmost 
exertions to row her to Craigyvellyn 
quickly ; and they did so. But the tide 
was against her, for when she reached the 
opposite shore, she found herself compelled 
to take the long road by the castJe. The 
night was closing in, though the hour was 
not late ; but it was November. It was 
cold and gloomy ; but the whitened earth 
made the way clear. The snow covered 
the ground, but was not sufficiently deep 
to impede her progress. She hastened on, 
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she scarcely knew where or why, but she 
had an indistinct purpose in her mind. 
Another time she might have shuddered 
to have passed that dreary old castle 
alone at such an hour; but now she 
thought not of it. She heeded not the dark 
waving ivy, the snow-covered ruin, the 
croak of the solitary, ill-boding raven, the 
fitful shadows, or the melancholy night- 
wind On she sped, over the narrow path 
upon the cliff, whilst the sea spoke out 
mysteriously beneath, and the sea-gull 
screamed in answer. She saw not the little 
church upon the rock as she approached 
it, and would have passed it by, regardless 
of its solemn effect in the obscurity, ,but a 
man stood before her. She screamed, and 
would have proceeded, but she was ar- 
rested by the mention of her name, and 
she recognized Mr. Grant. 

Almost for the first time in her life, 
Gwenthlean feared a fellow-being. She 
knew not why she should tremble in the 
presence of him she longed to see ; him 
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she was hastening to find ; but a shttdder- 
came over her, and she shrunk far away 
from him, as from a serpent. The white- 
washed church, with its multitude of 
graves, was on one side of her ; an edge 
of rock, scarcely a foot deep, on the 
other. She placed herself close by the 
rock, almost upon it, until it seemed that.a 
gust of wind must have borne her over, 
and precipitated her down the immense 
space that intervened, into the sea. Like 
Rebecca in Ivanhoe, she felt that she would 
rather, if necessity demanded, place " her 
soul with God,^' than her destiny in the 
hands of the man who stood before her. 

Mr. Grant advanced, but Gwenthlean 
waved him from her. 

*' Then my fate is decided. Miss Llewel- 
len,"' he said. 

''Decided,'^ exclaimed Gwenthlean, in- 
dignantly. " Who has decided the fate 
of the widow and the fatherless ? who 
has decided the fate of the desolate and 
childless old man ? Are these your 
promises — is this your virtue T 
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" What do you mean, Miss Llewellen ? 
I do not understand you," said Mr. 
Grant, with his usually insinuating tone. 

" What do I mean ? Can you ask me ? 
you who have sent destruction and ruin 
upon the grey-headed old man, ^nd have 
sought to overwhelm the widow and her 
children ? Oh I Mr. Grant ! go to Glan- 
heathyn, and see the eftects of your op- 
pression — or — or — revenge." 

Mr. Grant bit his lip, but said, 
calmly — 

"Upon my honour. Miss Llewellen, I 
am wholly ignorant of your meaning. Pray, 
explain yourself." 

"Impossible, Mr. Grant! It is more 
than impossible that you should not know 
that Mr. Lloyd — your friend — the pastor 
of your parishes — is at this moment 
threatened with ruin and a prison by your 
instrumentality. That nothing but money, 
which he has not, and cannot obtain, can 
save him, and that you have doomed him 
to it all — nay more — to death — for he will 
not survive dishonour." 
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** Miss Llewellen, you labour under some 
great mistake, or else Williams must have 
been at work without my knowledge." 

'" For your sake, I hope so/' said Gwenth- 
lean, ^'and could almost believe it, if I 
could imagine that he would dare to go so 
far on his own responsibility. But whilst 
I speak, Glanheathyn is tenanted by bailiffs; 
Mr. Lloyd is wretched, and about to be 
dragged away, 1 know not whither; and I 
— we — are heart broken.*' 

"But this must, shall, instantly be 
remedied, if possible," said Mr. Grant, as- 
suming an angry voice ; " Williams has 
acted badly — but under a delusion per- 
haps." 

"You can save him, Mr. Grant. A 
word from you, the sacrifice of, to you, a 
few useless hundreds, can save him. Oh 
hasten at once to Glanheathyn — " 

" On one condition," said Mr. Grant, 
**one promise from you, and everything 
you wish shall be done. I await your de- 



cision." 
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Gwenthlean shrunk further back, and 
felt that &he would gladly cast herself into 
the waves. She paused before she said — 

"Not now, Mr. Grant. Surely this is 
no time for such matters. When Mr. 
Lloyd is safe, I will speak to you again." 

" Now or never ;" said Mr. Grant with 
a firm and determined tone. '^ I will do 
your bidding, when you accede to my 
wishes." Then changing to his accustomed 
softness, h^ added^ " when ladies are cruel, 
they must expect some small return of 
cruelty." 

" Oh Mr. Grant !'' exclaimed Gwenth- 
lean, in a voice in which anguish was too 
siirely audible ; " this is not generous. 
This is taking an unfair advantage of cir- 
cumstances.'^ 

" Men are maddened by constant refu- 
sals," was the reply ; " Once more I say 
Mr. Lloyd is free, your mother at ease, 
your sister cured, if you conseirt to be 
mine — if not — ;" he paused, as if to give 
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force to the end of the sentence, and the 
bitterness of its enunciation — ^ If not, you 
must all reap the consequences. All suf- 
fer for the penrerse obstinacy of one.^ 

Gwenthlean clasped her hands upon 
her forehead, as if to think, but her brain 
was giddy. She looked towards Mr. Grant, 
but his features were too indistinct in the 
uncertain light, to enable her to gather 
anything from them. She stood upon the 
precipitous rock, and, for a moment, 
measured its depth. The waves seemed to 
reproach her for her hesitation and selfish- 
ness. Time was passing. Her hours 
were nearly expired. Darkness was 
stealing on, and she was alone beneath its 
impenetrable veil with the man she feared. 
The period of decision and unutterable 
misery was arrived. She could not even 
offer up one silent prayer. The long pause 
seemed ominous. 

"I await your decision \' said Mr. 
Grant, at last, with a cold, clear voice. 
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"I promise," murmured Gwentlilean, 
and sunk down upon the rock. It was 
Providential that she did not fall over it. 

"To be mine?" exclaimed Mr, Grantj 
"with seeming ecstasy ; and he rushed 
towards her, as if to clasp her in his 
arms. 

"Yes,'' said Gwenthlean, rising and 
avoiding him. " And now, go at once to 
Glanheathyn. Remember your promise." 

" Oh 1" said Mr. Grant, clenching his 
teeth with irritation, " since the compact 
is such a matter of business, we will have 
it clearer stilL" 

He took a small tablet from his pocket, 
and drawing out the pencil, wrote in the 
uncertain light. 

" Now, Gwenthlean Llewellen, sign this/' 
he said. " It states that I release Mr. 
Lloyd, or rather Jones, or both, from their 
debts to me, on condition that you become 
my wife, and on that condition alone." 

Gwenthlean took the pencil and paper. 
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and scarcely knowing what she did, signed 
it with a trembling hand. 

•** Now then,*' cried Mr. Grant, you are 
mine, and neither hearen nor hell shall 
partus.'' 

Gwenthlean shuddered. 

** Not till you have released Mr. Lloyd: 
Go ; go at once. Tell him I am gone 
home ; and entreat him to come to us/' 

" One word more ;" he said. " Remem- 
ber the nature of this engagement is sacred 
between us. No one, not eyen your 
mother, must know upon what terms you 
hare at last consented to be mine." 

*• Be it so ; anything, ererything, only 
hasten to Mr. Lloyd," said Gwenthlean, 
wrought up to distraction. 

** Dearest, years of deyotion shall repay 
you for this. But I must return with you 
first." 

" No, no ; stop those horrid men. I 
shall be home directly," said Gwenthlean, 
and scarcely had she concluded the sen- 
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tence, before she turned, and with extra- 
ordinary swiftness, ran towards her home, 
leaving Mr. Grant to rejoice, as best he 
might, over the success of his fichemes, and 
to hasten towards the parsonage to settle 
matters there, by relieving Mr. Lloyd from 
the troubles that oppressed him, and by 
appearing the most generous, and liberal man 
in the world, whilst his heart was burdened 
by dark passions, deceitful deeds, and a 
diabolical compact. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The light of loye, the puritj of gnce. 
The mind, the music breathing from her &ce, 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole, 
And oh t that eje was in itself a soul. 

Byrox. 



Whbk Gwenthlean returned home, she 
found her mother anxiously expecting her. 
The alarm of the parent was roused by 
her clammy hands, bewildered looks and 
more than ordinary paleness. But Gwenth- 
lean said she was well, and very, very 
happy, for Mr. Lloyd was safe. Her 
countenance belied her words. She told 
her mother that Mr. Grant was now gone 
to Glanheathyn to relieve their dear friend 
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from all fear, and that he was probably 
already released from his anxiety. Lady 
Llewellen thanked God ; and praised Mr. 
Grant^s generosity. She said that she 
had never believed him accessary to the 
measures pursued, and that had he been 
at home, Mr. Lloyd would never have been 
so distressed. Gwenthlean listened, but 
said nothing. She longed to be alone, for 
her heart was heavy, and her head con- 
fused. She could not collect her ideas, 
and scarcely believed the events of the last 
few hours to have been real. 

The arrival of David brought new cause 
for thought. He had been requested to 
procure an instructress of the Welsh harp, 
for a young lady who wished to have a 
few weeks' lessons. David thought of 
Gwenthlean, and as the remuneration 
promised was very liberal, proposed her 
accepting the ofiFer. He had told Mrs. 
Wynne, the lady who had spoken to him 
upon the subject, that he knew a young 
lady who was desirous of musical occupa- 
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tioD^ and that he would speak to her about 
it. Mrs. Wynne requested him to bring 
her, if possible^ the following daj, to a 
town near her house. She intended, she 
said, to be at this town, and would take 
her home in her carriage. 

Gwenthlean was delighted with this 
offer. She declared her wish to accept it 
at once, and was relieved by the prospect 
of being removed from every one belonging 
to her, whilst she braced up her mind to 
the painful duty now about to devolve 
upon her, of receiving Mr. Grant as an 
acknowledged lover. Besides she would 
be away from him, and have opportunity 
for thought, without the anxious question- 
ings of her friends. A few hours ago the 
prospect of even a temporary separation 
from her mother, sister, and Mr. liojd, 
would have been very painful, but now it 
seemed a release from misery. She could 
not bear the thought of meeting Mr. Lloyd 
again, dearly as she loved him, much as 
she bad sacrificed for him, knowing that he 
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would grieye over her forgetfulness of 
Herbert, and nerer know why she was 
forced to forget him. Oh ! it was dread- 
ful to have such a weight of wretchedness 
on the mind, without a chance of removing 
it. 

Her mother hesitated, but she oyer-ruled 
every objection, and it was at last decided 
that she should go to Mrs. Wynne's the 
next day. Her resolution was a little 
shaken by one circumstance. Her sister 
cried, and seemed very unhappy at the 
prospect of a separation, and she was be- 
come so feeble, that it was hard to thwart 
her wishes. But it was very necessary to 
procure medical advice and nourishing 
food for her, therefore an effort must be 
made to obtain money. Gwenthlean rea* 
soned with the little girl, and said their 
parting would be short ; but it was of no 
avail ; Lizzie was not to be comforted. To 
lose Gwenthlean was to lose her best hap- 
piness. At last Gwenthlean said gently 
that she should be wretched whilst absent^ 
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if she thought her sister were unhappy, 
and Lizzie tried to dry her tears, and 
with a sickly smile, said, that she would 
pray to God that they might meet again. 
The words went to Gwenthlean's heart, for 
they told her that thoughts of early death 
must hare dwelt in her sister's mind. 

They had, however, little time for con- 
sultation. Walter, the clerk, came with 
the intelligence of all that had happened at 
Glanheathyn, and brought a note from Mr. 
Lloyd, full of grateful eulogiums of Mr. 
Grant, and thanks to his dear Gwenthlean 
for sending that gentleman to the par- 
sonage. A jnob of his parishioners were 
collected about Mr. Lloyd's door, when Mr. 
Grant appeared, all vowing vengeance 
against the myrmidons af justice within. 
Mr. Lloyd was amongst them, trying to ap- 
pease them. Mr. Grant was greeted with 
" curses not loud but deep," as the sup- 
posed cause of the pastor's distress, and 
Mr. Lloyd's presence alone restrained the 
rage pf his people. But Mr. Grant, with 
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the gentleness he knew so well how to 
assume, assured them that everything 
should be righted, and th,e muttered curtse 
was soon exchanged for the hearty cheer. 
He stopped the progress of the bailiflFs ; 
sent the attorney's clerk away, and gained 
more popularity in five minutes than most 
people are able to gain in five years. Little 
did Mr. Lloyd think of the means which 
had been employed to obtain his release, 
and little did he think, when he prayed the 
Almighty to bless his preserver, that he 
was supplicating for the hypocrite and op- 
pressor. Mr. Grant feigned to be wholly 
ignorant of his agent's proceedings, and 
attributed them to his having requested 
Williams to remit him a sum of money 
during his absence, which he was unable 
to procure by any t)ther means. 

After a sleepless and wretched night, 
Gwenthlean. arose early, and prepared to 
accompany David. She had scarcely con- 
sidered what was to be required of her, so 
much had her thoughts been occupied by 
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the harassing eyents of the day, but she 
had little doubt of being able to instruct a 
beginner on tbe instrument she had studied 
so successfully. It viBS hard to part with 
her beloved mother at so short a notice, for 
the first time ; still harder to tear herself 
from her sister, who, with eyes deluged 
with tears, and a cheek fearfully flushed, 
clung to her, as if, indeed, they were 
never to meet again ; but she left them 
without a tear. Before Mr. Grant had 
risen from his bed she was on her way to 
the same town, which she had visited on 
the occasion of the Eisteddfod, with 
scarcely less mingled feelings, and with the 
same purpose at heart, as at present. 

David conveyed Gwenthlean and her 
box safely to the inn appointed by Mrs. 
Wynne. A handsome britschka and two 
prancing horses were visible at the door; 
a velveted and laced coachman was 
looking impatiently around him, from the 
box, as if expecting an arrival ; |ind a 
dozen dirty urchins were elbowing one 
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another to look at the queer figures they 
made in the rounded back of the carriage. 

*VAh I there you are, David!" screamed 
the coachman. ** Have you brought the 
young 'ooman ! We was just off. Make 
haste — my Lord is arrived, and my mistress 
is within." 

David hurried Gwenthlean into the inn, 
and inquired for Mrs. Wynne. That lady 
made her appearance, and with a careless 
nod to Gwenthlean, asked David whether 
he had arranged matters for her. He 
«aid he believed all was settled according 
to her wishes, and introduced Gwenthlean 
as Miss Llewellen. Mrs. Wynne then 
turned to the trembling girl, and seemed 
surprised at her appearance. She had 
probably expected to see a plain, country 
girl, instead of the simply-attired, but ele* 
gaut looking person that stood before her. 
With a degree of more courtesy than she 
had appeared, at first, inclined to bestow, 
Mrs. Wynne said that the carriage was 
ready, and if Miss Llewellen had nothing 

L 2 
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to delay her, they would proceed at once 
to Llanndre, Gwenthlean assented, and 
Mrs.^ Wynne dis^^ppeared, leaving her 
with Dayid, in the passage. 

David looked vexed and disappointed, 
but said nothing. The coachman asked 
whether the "young 'ooman" would get 
upon the box, which was destined for her, 
but the re-appearance of Mrs. Wynne, fol- 
lowed by a gentleman in deep mourning, 
silenced him. 

" Would you be so good. Miss Llewellen, 
as to take the box seat,'^ said Mrs. Wynne 
in a whisper, to Gwenthlean, " this gentle- 
man has had a fetiguing journey, and is, I 
am sure, too tired to be outside.^' 

" Just as you please, madam ;" was the 
reply whilst Gwenthlean felt ready to sink 
into the earth, and David looked compas- 
sionately at her. 

The coachman was about to assist her 
to mount, when the gentleman sprung 
forward and begged to be allowed to drive, 
opening the carriage door and politely 
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offering his hand to Gwenthlean. Now 
she had never driven in a carriage since 
her childhood, and scarcely knew_whethe? 
she was to accept the proffered hand or 
not ; indeed she feared exciting Mrs; 
Wynne's displeasure by entering at all, 
and hesitated accordingly. 

The gentleman perceiving her confusion, 
said with a kind voice — 

"Perhaps- you will get in as Mrs. 
Wynne is waiting to follow you. Shall 1 
give any message for you to the person 
who accompanied you, and who seems 
anxious to speak to you.*' 

^* No I thank you," murmured Gwenth- 
lean, and turning round she shook hands 
with poor David, saying to him, "tell 
mamma that I will write directly,' and 
then got into the carriage at Mrs. Wynne'iS 
request, who perceived that her friend was 
decided upon driving. Gwenthlean now 
felt, for the first time in her life, quite 
unprotected. The loneliness of her posi- 
tion pressed uppn her, md she almost 
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'wished herself at home again. She knew 
nothing of the world, and Mrs. Wynne's 
manners, to make the best of thsm, were 
she thought, yery stiflf and formal, and 
certainly unlike her mother's. But tiben 
she supposed mancers might change witb 
fashions in the course of years. Besides 
her mother had told her that she must 
steel herself against neglect, since she 
might meet with people calling themselves 
gentlefolks, who would slight her because 
she boasted neither rank nor riches, and 
was beneath them in what the worldling 
prizes. Mrs. Wynne was, perhaps, one of 
these ; indeed her conduct in proposing a 
seat for her on the coach-box, whilst a 
gentleman occupied the carriage, more 
than proved it. To be sure that gentle- 
man did, what she supposed every gentle- 
man similarly circumstanced would do: 
took the place destined for her : still her 
natural sense of politeness told her that 
Mrs; Wynne must have sadly forgotten 
good breecGng. Gwenthlean's pride sug«- 
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gested, that being by birth and education 
a.ladj^ she ought to be treated as si\ch; 
but then her humility intruded, and 
prompted the supposition that she waa 
neither well-dressed nor ladylike-looking, 
>^hich might account for Mrs. Wynne's 
conduct. 

The gentleman, howeyer, either thought 
her a lady, or very beautiful, for he looked 
at her frequently with interest, and ad- 
dressed one or two casual remarks to her. 
Mrs. Wynne, also, spoke a few words, but 
she soon seemed unconscious of her pre- 
sence, becoming wholly engrossed in a 
conversation with her friend. This was a 
relief to Gwenthlean, who, forgetting all 
real or femcied neglect — ^forgetting even 
where she was, and on what errand she was 
bent, — fell into a train of painful thought. 
The beautiful country through which 
she passed, was unheeded ; she heard ^ot 
a sentence of the lively remarks uttered be- 
side her ; she was buried in recollections 
pf the past, and anticipations of the future. 
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Her happy childhood ; the quiet aedosion 
of her early years ; her hrief but exquisite, 
felicity whilst she belieyed herself blessed 
in Herbert's love ; contrasted strangely and 
wildly with the misery experienced at Her- 
bert's deceit, the agony at his death, her 
mother's poverty, Mr, Lloyd's distress, and 
finally Mr. Grant's unnatural conduct. She 
tried to palliate it, but she could not ; tried 
to think it justifiable, but her every feeling 
revolted against it. 

So painfully deep was her reverie, that 
she was not aware of the approach of the 
carriage to a handsome house, through a 
fine park, and when it stopped at the door, 
she started as if from a dream, and her 
heart beat quickly as the gentleman, who 
accompanied them, assisted her to descend, 
and Mrs. Wynne begged her to follow her. 
They went into a splendidly furnished 
drawing-room, where a young lady sat 
alone, who rose as they entered. 

" Well, here we are at last, my dear,'' 
said Mrs. Wynne, whilst the gentleman, 
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^ith an embarrassed air, shook hands with 
the young lady, and said — 

" I little thought we should meet in 
Wales, when I saw you last." 

" One of the many chances of life,*' re- 
plied the young lady, whilst a deep blush 
overspread one of the finest countenances 
in the world, to conceal which she moved 
towards Gwenthlean, who, uncertain what 
to do, stood midway between the door and 
her new acquaintances. 

" Is this the young lady, who is to see 
what she can make of me V^ she asked of 
Mrs. Wynne. 

"Yes, my dear," replied that lady, 
" and I hope you will manage the Welsh 
harp better under her ' auspices, than I, 
croaking soul that I am, prophesied." 

The young lady, perceiving Gwenth- 
lean's embarrassment, held out her hand, 
with a sweet smile, which Gwenthlean took 
with grateful surprise, and looking, for the 
first time, in her face, recognized her friend 
of the Eisteddfod. Th^ recognition wa^ 
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not, howerer, mutual It would, indeed 
hare beeu impossible to discorer the suc- 
cesful candidate of the Eisteddfod in 
Gwenthlean ; for not only was she changed 
from a Welsh peasant with plain hair and 
Ji mob cap, into a joung lady with a shower 
of ringlets and a bonnet, but her cheeks 
had lost their flush of excitement, and were 
become deadly pale. Her agitation was 
attributed to shyness, wbidi the young 
lady endeavoured to remove with the self- 
possession but not the hauteur of a woman 
of the world. 

"I am so much obliged to you for 
coming to teach me" she said, " though 
I fear you will find me a very stupid pupil. 
Bochsa could never ^uake any thing of me, 
and I believe your harp is much more in- 
tricate and difficult than the pedal harp. 
Our harp, I should say," she added, 
glancing at the gentleman who stood be- 
side her, " for I am become a Welsh woman 
now, and am returned to n>y own country 
again. If I can succeed in convincing. 
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Mr. Wynne that I can play a tune upon 
this harp, and. say a few sentences 
of the Welsh language^ I shall be satisfied. 
Will you come up stairs, and take oflf your 
bonnet 1 It will be soon time to dress for 
dinner.'' 

Mrs. Wynne looked surprised ; for to 
say the truth, she had no intention of 
making Gwenthlean one of her guests, 
baring ordered a room to be prepared for 
her reception, in case she should be a little 
above the servant's hall. She, however, 
made no remark ; but allowed her young 
friend to proceed as she chose, who cer- 
tainly looked much as if she had been, 
all her life, accustomed to command. 

Up stairs they went ; up a fine, broad, 
marble staircase, and into a large, * hand- 
some bed-room, looking out upon a bold 
view of park-land, mountains, and 
streams. 

" I do not know where your room is," 
said the young lady ; " but I will ring 
and enquire.'' This she accordingly did. 
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and in tripped a smart femme de chambrCy 
who she addressed in French. 

The canrersation that ensued was not 
intended for Gwenthlean's ear, though she 
understood it. The Abigail said that she 
would find out the young lady's room ; and 
that she beliered it was in a distant part of 
the house, amongst those appropriated to 
the domestics. 

" Faites danc^ Louise^ qu ^on apporte id 
ies bottes de mademoiselle^^' said her mis- 
tress ; and then, turning to Gwenthlean, 
she asked her whether she would have any 
objection to sleep in her dressing-room, iu 
which there was a bed. 

•• The house is crowded with company; 
and every room is firil. I think yoa will 
be able to manage nicely here, as it is a 
g<»od sized dressing-room, and commands 
a beautiful view ; a circumstance which, 
if your taste agrees with mine, will com- 
pensate for some discomforts. Besides, it 
may be pleasanter for you to be near me. 
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as it is a strange house, and I know it is 
very disagreeable to be quite alone amongst 
strangers, particularly in an old Welsh 
manor-house like this, where, I suppose, all 
kinds of sights are to be seen, from ghosts 
to corpse candles/' 

Owenthlean thanked her kind com- 
panion warmly, and longed to throw her 
arms round her neck, and tell her how often 
she had thought and dreamed of her. 

" Will this do for you V asked the 
young lady, preceding Gwenthlean into the 
dressing-room. ''Louise shall wait upon 

you.** 

The tears started into Gwenthlean's 
eyes as she replied that it was larger 
than her own little room at home, and 
that she only feared putting her to incon- 
venience, i 

*' Not at all. I really do not want the 
room. So, perhaps, you will dress for 
dinner.^' 

Gwenthlean was terrified at the bare 
idea. 
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** Thank you, very much," she said, " but 
I would rather not dine. I really could 
not eat any dinner ; and, I — I would pre- 
fer remaining in my room." 

** I must put my veto upon that,'' said 
her companion. " You really must dine 
with us." 

'' Oh ! I could not, indeed, I could not. 
I know no one. I never, in my life, dined 
with a large party, and would much rather 
remain here/' 

*' Well, upon one condition only I will 
let you off to-day, and that is, that you 
consent to join us after dinner. There 
are some of the neighbours to be here in 
the evening, and I will run up and fetch 
you. Not a word. — Mrs. Wynne will be 
much annoyed if you keep your room, 
and will dose you, as she did me one day, 
with all kinds of nostrums, thinking you 
are ill ; and, indeed, I am afraid you are 
not in very good health, if I may judge 
from your appearance." 

This was said with such genuine kind^ 
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ness, that poor Gwenthlean, whose feelings 
had been overwrought by the events of 
the past days, found some difficulty in 
keeping them within proper bounds. 

"Oh! I am quite well, I thank you," 
she said ; '* but I am always pale.'' 

Here Louise entered, and informed her 
lady, that the dressing bell liad rung. She 
was ordered to see that refreshments were 
brought up for Gwenthlean's use; and 
then her mistress proceeded to the labours 
of the toilette. Gwenthlean retired to her 
dressing-room, where she was told she 
would find books, pens, ink, and paper, at 
her service, if she wished for employment, 
and she accordingly sat down to write to 
her mother. 

Ii;i about half an hour, her new friend 
tapped at her door, and when it opened, 
and she saw the blaze of beauty that pre- 
sented itself, never love at first sight did 
purer homage than did Gwenthlean to 
the queen-like .figure that stood before 
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her. A rich white satin dress and 
pearl ornaments adorned a figure of 
singular dignity, and somewhat above 
the ordinary height, even of a tall woman. 
A small wreath of white roses crowned a 
polished and high forehead, and encircled 
a delicately shaped head. The hair was 
braided, and of the darkest brown ; the 
complexion clear, and almost transparent ; 
the eyes very dark, and fringed with long 
lashes. But those eyes owed their wonder- 
ful charm chiefly to the varying brilliancy 
of their expression. Now they flashed 
forth the fire of an independent and un- 
tamed spirit ; and now, as when she spoke 
to Gwenthlean, were subdued into inex- 
pressible softness. The former was, per- 
haps, their characteristic expression, for 
her manner and carriage were somewhat 
haughty, though towards Gwenthlean, the 
eagle-eyed had become the dove-eyed 
maiden. Perhaps she had discovered in 
her new acquaintance, or mistress,, that 
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charter of nobility, with which Nature gifts 
her chosen children, and which the vulgar 
mind can only find when clad in velret and 
jewels. 

• As this young lady stood in all her high- 
born beauty by the side of the humble 
Gwenthlean, and laid her white hand upon 
her shoulder, a painter need scarcely hare 
desired a more striking picture. Gwenth- 
lean was seated at her desk, dressed in 
black — for she was in mourning for Her- 
bert — with no other ornament than that 
fair hair which Nature had given her, and 
her own pale and touching loveliness. She 
looked up at her companion with mute 
admiration, whilst she was regarded in her 
turn with peculiar interest. 

" I will return for you in about an hour 
and half/' said Miss Llewellen. 

" Oh, no ! pray excuse me," entreated 
Gwenthlean. '' I am not accustomed tp 
company — I have no dress.'* 

** Take off these mufflings, and come 
just as you are — Ah ! there is the dinner 
belly and I must go down — so pray do not 
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forget," and playfully smoothing down 
Gwenthleau's hair, as a mother might do 
by a pet child, the young lady disap- 
peared* 

Gwenthlean again turned to her writing- 
table, and gave her beloved mother her 
thoughts and opinions of her new friend, 
whose kindness had raised her spirits, and 
whose beauty inspired her pen. But in 
came Louise with wine, cold chicken, sand- 
wiches, and tarts. 

" Now, meess, a leetel col shicken vill 
do you some good — My young lady beg 
you try to eat." 

Gwenthlean thanked Louisa, and took 
the offered plate, but she had no appetite. 
The good-natured Abigail pressed her in 
broken English, and at last prevailed on 
her to take some wine. She then asked 
her when she would like to dress. Gwenth- 
lean said that she had really no dress but a 
plain black silk. Louise shook her head. 

" Me tink you look ver well, mam'selle, 
vid your hair d-la-mode — turn up behind^ 
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Mais Mademoiselle parle-t-elle franfais? 
Me forget de English dernierement." 

Gwenthlean said she spoke a little 
French, but not better, she feared, or as 
good as Louise's English. 

** Mais eisat/onSy done — let us try, 
den." 

And Gwenthlean, overcoming her 
natural timidity, determined not to lose 
an opportunity of conversing with a native. 
Louise praised her French— ^rsaid she must 
have been abroad, and that her accent was 
pure tod good. At last she begged to be 
allowed to put on the black silk dress, to 
which Gwenthlean consented, when she had 
lurranged the profusion of ringlets that 
LfWise was fain to admire, though she said 
they were not d la mode. The long sleeves 
next called forth Louise's displeasure, but 
there waa bo remedy. Gwenthlean had not 
worn a short sleeved dress pince her child- 
hood. Still, aa Louise said, it was a pity ; 
for her arm waa nearly as white as her 
young lady's. Again, there was no orna* 
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ment — ^not even a brooch. Louise shook 
her heady but Gwenthlean smiled, and said 
she had no jewelry. Louise did not augur 
much from such a confession, but her mis- 
tress had ordered her to be rery attentive to 
the young lady, and she liked Gwenthlean's 
gentle manners, so the announcement did 
not produce quite so bad an effect as it 
might have done. She was very inquisitive, 
and asked a great many questions, from the 
answers to which she learnt but little. 
Gwenthlean said she had a letter to finish, 
and she left the room. 

By and bye her friend returned. 

" Mrs. Wynne is anxious to see you,'^ 
she said, '* I begged her to excuse your 
travelling dress. Oh, you look very well 
— better than any of the misses in the 
drawing-room assembled, though they are 
decked out in all the colours of the rain- 
bow," and drawing Gwenthlean's arm with- 
in her own, she led her down stairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Yet was tkere one in that gaj, shifting ci*owd 
Sick at the soul with sorrow ; her quick eyes 
Han restless thro' the throng, and then she bowed 
Her head upon her breast. 

Babrt Cornwall. 



■ 

If a young lady, educated for the world, 
and looking forward from the age of twelve 
years to her emancipation from school-room 
duties, feels nervous and shy when she first 
enters society, or, in fashionable phrase, 
'' comes out f what must Gwenthlean have 
felt, when fresh from a life of retirement, 
she was conducted into Mrs. Wynne's 
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drawing-room, resplendent with lights and 
ladies. 

" Why do you tremble so ?" whispered 
her fair chaperone ; " you will not find one 
stately Queen Dido, or fierce Amazon 
amongst us ; but a company, takgi us en 
masse, of very ordinary women, that you 
may meet with any day of the year in any 
country neighbourhood. You have seen 
the most formidable in Mrs. Wynne, who 
has the character of a leader of ton, but 
who is prepared to receive you with all due 
politeness.^' 

When they entered the drawing-room, 
Gwenthlean heard her new friend ad- 
dressed by several of the ladies as Miss 
Llewellen, which convinced her that she 
must be Welsh, which she had before 
doubted, on account of her foreign accent. 
A nd here it may be well to observe, that 
the frequent occurrence of the same name 
in Wales, excites no curiosity, and implies 
no connection or relationship ; therefore 
Gwenthlean^ though surprised by the 
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young lady's being Welsh, was not at all 
struck with her bearing the same name as 
herself. Miss Llewellen had spoken so 
favourably of Gwenthlean, that Mrs. Wynne 
rose to meet her, and hoped she was not 
fatigued with her journey ; though she 
laughed aside at some of her friends, when 
she perceived her unfashionable ringlets 
and outr6 dress. But Miss Llewellen acted 
the chaperon to perfection; and seating 
herself by the side of Gwenthlean, pointed 
out a Welsh harp, upon which she hoped 
soon, to hear her play, and engaged her 
in conversation until she had partly re- 
covered from her timidity. 

" Do you do much worsted work, Miss 
Llewellen 1" said a young lady, who bad 
been vainly endeavouring to engage her 
attention. "I suppose you get superb 
patterns and wools abroad." 

*' I beg your pardon — did you speak to 
me ?" said Miss Llewellen. 

"Oh! never mind," stammered the in- 
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quirer, feeliDg how disagreeable it was to 
repeat an insignificant question^ " I only 
asked whether vou did much worsted 
work/* 

''I am afraid I am too idle/* replied 
Miss Llewellen, *^I once committed myself 
so far as to get through a square for an ot- 
toman that my aunt was imposing upon her 
friends, et voild tout,'' 

"But Lord Hastings says you paint 
splendidly/' said another lady; at which 
Miss Llewellen blushed, and Gwenthlean 
listened, in the hope of hearing the name 
repeated. 

" I delight in worsted-work/' exclaimed 
a miss of eighteen, who was determined 
not to lose sight of the charming theme. 
" I got the loveliest pattern in the world the 
other day — I believe it is from one of the 
ancient paintings, and the effect is excel- 
lent.*' 

" What sacrilege V exclaimed Miss 
Llewellen, indignantly; and Gwenthlean 
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perceived, for the first time, a curl of the 
upper lip, strongly indicative of contempt. 
** Fancy dividing a Guide or a Raphael 
into small squares, for the benefit of. 
worsted-workers, and then putting the 
minute tent- stitch picture into a screen — 
it is like hearing Handel, Mozart, or Ros- 
sini upon a hand organ/' 

" But, my dear," said Mrs. Wynne, in a 
deprecating voice, for she perceived the 
Arachnes and Agenoriais look displeased, 
*' You must acknowledge that tapestry has 
been, in different ages, brought to great 
perfection — and that Raphael himself de^ 
signed models for it." 

'* That may have been, when it was the 
fashion to hang rooms with it, and to make the 
excelling in it a part of female ambition. 
Still who would look at all the tapestry at 
Hampton Court, when they had one of 
Raphael's inimitable cartoons before 
them." 

" * Toujours perdrij^* always Raphael, 
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abroad and at home, Signorina," said the 
gentleman that Gwentblean had seen in 
the morning, as he entered the room, and 
joined Miss Llewellen's little circle. 

A heightened colour overspread her fine 
face, and lier manners assumed a degree 
of reserre ; whilst the young ladies about 
lier were all smiles, and laid themselyes 
out for execution. Gwenthlean thought, 
that, with the exception of poor Herbert, 
she had never seen so handsome a person 
— certainly never so noble a bearing. 

*' Signorina no longer,^' said Miss Llewel- 
len. '^ I do at Rome as the Romans do, 
and am become Welsh to please the 
natives.'' 

'' And what has brought Raphael into 
Wales V* said the stranger. 

" Worsted- work,'" replied Miss LleweUen, 
drily. 

" Oh, then, I believe, you and I shall 
both agree in banishing him, for I could 
scarcely tolerate Raphael, if such a theme 
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^ere to summon his shade from the realms 
of spirits y^ then looking at Gwenthlean, 
be added — ^^ I hope you are not fatigued 
by your drive, and are as much pleased 
with this beautiful place as I am/' 

Gwenthlean's reply was interrupted by 
the appearance of the other gentlemen, 
pne of whom, Mr. Wynne, cried out — 

" 1 vow. Lord if astings, this is too bad 
— ^you are always escaping from the dinner- 
table to the ladies f to which the gentle- 
man, who first came in, replied — 

^' If you have no worse accusation to 
bring against me, I willingly plead guilty 
to it at the present time f and he looked 
at Miss Llewellen as he spoke. 

" And is this — can this be Lord Hast- 
ings V^ asked Gwenthlean of herself, whilst 
her heart throbbed violently. "Is this 
Herbert's friend V 

She had no time to answer the question, 
for Mr. Wynne making her a low bow, 
hoped she would stand hts friend, and not 
teach Hiss Llewellen a note of the Welsh 

M 2 
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harp, for he had half-a-dozen pairs of gloves 
thereon depending. 

Mr. Wynne was a kind-hearted Welsh 
gentleman, very fond of his country, and 
hating all other nations. He had had the 
misfortune to be whirled all over the Con* 
tinent, contrary to his inclinations, by a 
very fashionable wife. He was now re- 
turned, and decided upon remaining at 
home, that is to say, if his wife would let 
him. 

He was upwards of sixty — retained 
many of the ancient notions of hospitality 
that once characterized the Welsh, and 
some of the downright honesty, and 
straight-forward dealing, of the country 
gentleman of the old school. 

" I suppose you can play me all my old 
Welsh' tunes," he said, still addressing 
Gwenthlean, " there isjiothing like them/' 

"I believe I know a great many,*' she 
replied, "all those at least, which you 
have probably heard David play." 

" Now then, Miss Llewellen, we will see 
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"whether you can beat our old Welsh harp, 
by any of your German and Italian arias 
and arriettas. Will you prerail on the 
young lady to favour us?' 

Miss Lie wellen asked G wenthlean whether 
she would give them some music, and 
Gwenthlean rose, and followed by her 
friend, went to the harp. She felt that it 
trou]d be absurd to hesitate in her capa- 
city of instructress, though she was un- 
comfortably nervous. She had soon a little 
circle round her, when she began to play, 
whilst conversation went on in the other 
part of the room. 

''I can almost fancy my youth back 
again,'' said Mr. Wynne, " and my sister 
Mary at the harp. Those Welsh airs, and 
those ringlets falling down the back and 
shoulders, take me many years into days 
gone by. Nothing like either now-a-days 
-r-I beg your pardon Miss Llewellen. I 
do not mean to reflect on your pedal harp, 
or turned up locks." 
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S4C <■! mm^nA rimn-T. 

'Mi, Wjima aUKi fa- tHe after tane; 
tul mamj ^ tJm wm^mty wm^ ^ni ci tiw 
oU Wiiib ak% ^ il» Wvkcd Grarib- 
kaa vbetlia^ dw cmU Bg kia a MMg to 
dcbcrofibet^dk^pbjiid. Tlwr« 
viB lack a ban af >a i f m Ae room, 
thak sbe tW^ aba mif^ get tlwagb a 
aoag Kiifacard ; btd fnAeed it Ij ajing 
tiiai de fcand kr va^ag woidd do* 
^eaae him, far At bad acrcr learat, and 
ooly koev afewlialebalbds. Hr. Wjnne 
SBorcd bar tliat be Eked aaij^ toacs 
better tbaa aoj, and mafie Boogs abo. 
UisB Uewdlen aeeooded him, and Gwenth- 
kao, with a tr^Uing T«ee, b^aa. 

At fint ber tooea were scared j heard, 
owiDg, partly to the coofosed nmse of 
TOces in the rvoni, and partljr to her 
oirn oeiTOiifl agitation. B7 degrees, bov- 
erer, Ae gained coonge, and by degrees 
{iic conreraatioD ceased As her sweet, 
clear notes penetrated to eTei7 corner of 
the apartment, so every othn- aound 
gradually subsided, until there was a per- 



feet fiAiUnoM^ mA she had an almost 
breathlcw saditorj. The song and the 
mmiBwete simple^ her style was purity 
and simplicity itselfi but it reached every 
heart, for uature had gifted her uot only 
a perfect roice, but exquisite taste. 
When she ceased, and retired, as if for 
protection, behind Miss Llewellen, there 
was a murmur of approbation throughout 
the room, and ^^How beautiful! What 
pathos ! What simplicity ! Who is she ?' 
and similar sentences were heard. 

^^ Beautiful indeed \" said Miss Llewellen. 

^^ Poor Llewellen was always humming 
that airl'' said Lord Hastings to Miss 
Llewellen, and Gwenthlean started f<j«*- 
wards as she heard the name/^ I used to 
tell him that there must be a reminiscence 
connected with it, and he once said, ^^ yes, 
a reminiscence of home and its dear in- 
mi^es/' 

Again Gwenthlean's anxiety to listen, 
and her throbbing heart, were interrupted 
by Mr. Wynne, who told her that if she 
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UigwmLex wmid gsuL tat ifidfr fivaker 

gsnoal ieaorCy fecsfired to ker Wrp. He 
u«m jttkai ker if ^ie cwdd sB|g tie fcem* 
tif^ ballai ^Axild tUJbm Gnj,'' wludk 
mt Lji for&Aar finwite 

Yi2^ «as GvcbtiJeui's nocfc cflectiTe 
ftct^ ah^jfi<igt abe vas noi aware rf it^ 
bet iie Lad Boc sm^ it snee the kns <^ 
Herii^iit. She tried to excuse lieradf 
fron mtffDg it, but Mr. Wjniie pressed 
the point so warml j, and was so abl j 
seconded hj Loid Hastings and Miss 
Uewdlen, as well as 1^^ others who had 
gathered nmnd the harp, that she was 
eompelied to yield. Her Yoice £iltered 
very much when she began, and it was 
with the greatest effort that she com- 
manded her feelings, so as to proceed. 
The story was so like her own, that she 
seemed to be recounting her own sorrows, 
as she poured forth the tender and pathetic 
words oi the ballad. Eyery eye was fixed 
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upon her, and even the least acute of her 
auditors, felt that her extreme paleness of 
face, and fragility of form, might well have 
been those of the unfortunate, but pure- 
hearted " Jennie,'' when she says — 

" I gang like a ghaisi, and I carena much to spin." 

As Gwenthlean told how 

''Jamie loo'd me weel, and sought me for his bride 

Herbert seemed to stand before her ; 
and she fancied that he was reproaching 
her, when, in the following verse she said 
how — 



"M7 mother she felt sick, and Jamie was at sea, 
And Auld Robin Gray came a courting to me. 



*t 



If there was a tear in her own eye as 

she proceeded, and poor Auld Robin was 

transformed, in her imagination, into Mr. 

Grant, few in the room perceived it, since 

few were there whose eyes were not 

moistened by the feelings excited by the 

song and the singer. Scarcely a breath 

disturbed the silence, and certainly never 

H 5 
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could a siiKiple ballad ha^ve beea vem^ 
tqudbiugly suDg. Hers were notes to reacib^ 
the most UQnvu3ical soul-^fbr if the voice 
did iK)t take effect^ the asipressioa and the 
feeling did. At last, she forgot herself iq 
her songt and when poor Janxie comes 
back and finds Jennie a wife — 

'' Takes but ae kiss, and then tears himself awaj." 

the thrilling pathos both of the words 
and air, seemed to keep the listeuers 
spell-bound, and to render them unmindful 
of everything but Jennie's grief — Gwenth- 
lean had concluded, dashed the tear ironi 
her eye a^d left her harp, before the long- 
dfawB bjeaUi, and low murfsnur of a|^)FO- 
bation, burst forth. Her pale cheek crim- 
soned when the praises reached her ear, 
and one after another the party pressed 
round her ; one to question her of her 
master, another to find out from herself 
where she lived, and why her talents had 
been so long hidden — a third merely to 
look more closely into a face so modest and 
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SO loTely. Mss Llewellen pitied her em- 
barrassment, and so did Lord Hastings. 
Both had stood in mute admiration whilst 
abe sung, and Lord Hastings had seen the 
^^ big bright tear*' gather in the eyes of the 
'^heartless" Signorina of Italy, and had' 
been drawn more closely to her thereby. 
Now te relieve Gwenthlean he said, 

^^ Signorina, you must not so readily 
allow Mr. Wynne to be victor. Will you 
sing us (me of those ' Arias/ he pro* 
fesses to despise.'' 

^^ It is a pity to efface the imprestt)0» 
just made, by singing such as] mine/' re- 
plied Miss Llewellen, seating herself ab 
once at the piano, and doing so merely to 
withdraw from Gwenthlean the attention 
of the throng that still surrounded her ; 
^^ but Mr. Wymie shall not exult over me 
just yet." 

She began a beautiful little Germaa 
song, almost as simple aa Gwenthlean'a 
ballads. 
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" Einsam einsam, nein das bin ich nichty 
and Gwenthlean, in her turn, waB fettered 
by the rich, finished singing of her new 
friend, whose voice, though less perfect 
than that of Gwenthlean had been culti- 
Tated to the utmost — Gwenthlean. had 
never heard any German songs, and it 
may be well imagined how music so per^ 
feet delighted her. She forgot the com- 
pany, she forgot Auld Robin Gray, and 
when the song ended, took courage to 
second Lord Hastings in asking for 
another. 

^'I seldom sing more than once/^ she 
said, ** but to please you, I will try again," 
and she sang, with great taste and correct- 
ness, one of Mendelsohn's magnificent 
compositions. 

" Always some foreign jargon," said Mr. 
Wynne, " I dare say you could not sing an. 
English song." 

''A challenge! a challenge t" said a 
gentleman standing by the piano. 
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Miss Llewellen again ran over the keys, 
and Haydn's exquisite song, ^' She never 
told her lore," succeeded. 

It was now her turn to make a breath- 
less auditory, and when the last words, 



" She 8&t like patience on a monument 
Smiling at g^ef.*' 

sounded through the room, it would hare 
been difficult to decide whether she or 
Gwenthlean had won the palm. 

As she rose from the piano, and was 
going towards Mr. Wynne, as she said — 
" To settle the rival claims of rivalnations." 
She met Lord Hastings's glance, which 
was so earnestly bent upon her, that it 
seemed to be looking into' her heart. She 
blushed, and changing her purpose, sat 
down by Gwenthlean. She, or rather 
they, were soon the centre of attraction, 
and to her great disgust. Lord Hastings, 
the only person she cared to talk to, as 
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soon as he saw her surrouiided, as usual, 
hy admirers, retired to another part of the 
room, and took up a book. 

The evening went off better than 
Gwenthlean had anticipated, and the 
novelty of the scene had amused her, in 
spite of herself and made her temporarily 
forget her sorrows. The most puzzling 
part of it was the conduct of her so-called, 
pupil. She appeared such a strange mix- 
ture of frankness and reserve — of pride- 
and humility — of sensibility and perverse- 
ness — ^that she could not make h^ Out. 

^* How I hate those illHEiatttred, heartless 
gossips/' she said, as she flung herself into an 
easy chair when Gwenthlean and she retired 
for the night. " Do not notice them. BelieVe 
me, it is all envy my dear. I saw you shrink 
back when that spiteful Lady Jones scowled 
upon you, and whispered t<J her three 
ugly stupid daughters. There are a set 
of women who hate you at first sight, if 
you have the mistortune to be superior to 
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them, or to gain, unsought, ^the attention: 
and praise thej are dying for. Why did> 
nature give you such a voice, that beautifiilr 
hair and that face 1 It must hare been 
to plague you, for you have already suc*i 
ceeded in attracting the envy hatred and 
malice of almost all the ladies you saw to-^ 
night, who not only refiected upon that 
black gown of yours and those out-of-the 
way ringlets, but found a hundred faults 
with your face alnd singing, that, strange! 
to say, not one gentleman in the room 
could discover/' 

Gwenthlean looked frightened. 

"Do not be alarmed. But seriously,* 
did you not see all the old dowagers squint- 
ing at you like so many furies^ and the^ 
young ladies simpering and lifting up. their 
eyes when their adonttos left their sides to 
get a look at you when you were singjusg?'' 

" No really ,'' said Gwenthlean " you are 
laughing at me, apd practising upon my 
ignorance of the world." 

•* Never mind. They shall pay dearly 
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for it to morrow. We are to have a dance 
or some such folly; for you must know 
we fisishionables have nothing in the world 
to do either with time or eternity, but to 
kill the one and forget the other — so to- 
morrow we are to try the effects of a ball 
Can you dance V^ 

^^Oh no! I have sometimes waltzed 
with my little sister. Mamma taught us." 

'^ Hare you a mother and sister then V* 
said Miss Llewellen, with a sigh. ^^ I wish 
I had. Oh ! how I long for a sister ! some 
one who could understand me, and love 
me for myself : not because I am rich and, 
as they please to say, fashionable. Some 
one, whose ideas and thoughts soared be- 
yond the narrow boundary of a ball-rooro, 
and whose soul was not confined within 
laces and jewels. Some one, in short, who 
could, not only enter into my feelings^ 
but could direct them to nobler objects 
than they are ^ow obliged to dwell 
upon.'' 
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** I wish you knew my mother/' said 
Gwenthlean, with some hesitation. 

"Is she like you V^ asked Miss Llewel- 
len, ^* and am I right in thinking, that for 
your mother's sake, you submitted to the 
ordeal which I once saw you endure ? 
Pardon me, Miss Llewellen, mine is no 
mean curiosity — ^no impertinent desire to 
elicit your family secrets. But I knew you 
ta-night as soon as you began to sing, and 
my interest in you has redoubled. I am 
not given to take fancies. I scarcely know 
what sudden emotion seized me at the 
Eisteddfod, when I first saw you, and has 
made me since constantly refer to that day 
with mingled sensations of pleasure and 
pain. To-day, again, my feelings for you 
are already those of a friend, and I could 
do any thing to serre you.*' 

Tears rolled down Gwenthlean's cheeks 
as she thanked her young benefactress for 
her kindness — ^thanked her with a fervour 
of gratitude that small favours will call 
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forth from the unsophisticated heart when 
gracefullj conferred. 

** You have nothing to thank me for/' 
said Miss Llewellen, ** for I could not help 
it. There is something within me that im- 
peb me irresistibly towards j(m»\aad]iak 
all the sneers ti jffl Hie La^ Jobbb's in 
the world should withdraw me — but alas ! 
here is Louise, and jou will be dead by to* 
morrow ; so good night," and so saying, 
Miss Llewellen rose, and imprinted an 
affectionate kiss on Gwenthlean's cheek, 
who retired to bed — but not, alas! to 
rest. 

Here it may be necessary to say, that 
the Signoriha Sforza and Miss Llewellen are 
one and the same ; but that she was called 
by her aunt's name abroad, and her own 
original name in Wales. Mrs. Wynne had 
known her intimately in Italy, and she 
had once before come with that lady for a 
fewmonthsto England, during which period, 
she had seen Gwenthlean at the Eisteddfod, 



Jttcl returned Tvith her to Italy again. 
After the melancholy events in the Ap« 
penines, the Cuiinlw Stana had taken a 
dislike to Italy, and ^vas pgrsiMidii Jiy her 
niece and the Hastings* family to go \mxk 
to her native country. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynne were also en rotde for England, and 
the three famiUes agreed to travel together, 
which they did as far as Bath. Here the 
Wynnes, the Countess and her niece, re- 
mained for a few weeks, whilst the 
Hastings' family went to the Abbey, when 
the Signorina, or, as we must now call her, 
Miss Llewellen, obtained permission to 
pay a visit to Plas Llandre, where a 
general invitation was also given to 
the Hastings's, accepted, at present, by 
the Earl only. The Countess Sforza 
refused to leave Bath, where she found 
several old friends, saying she hated Wales 
and all connected with it. Thus matters 
stood when the two Miss Llewellens met 
at MrSi Wynnes. 

The sudden friendship of these young 
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ladies increased hourly. The day after 
Gwenthlean's arriral at Plas Uandre, they 
were constantly together. Nominally 
practising the harp, virtually interchang- 
ing thoughts and feelings, which, though 
flowing from persons very different in 
manner and education, were essentially the 
same. When they were interrupted. Miss 
Llewellen changed the conversation, say- 
ing that people who had no feeling them- 
Belves, cannot understand it in others. She 
spoke of the merely fashionable world, 
into which she had been, from circum- 
stances, unhappily plunged. 

The formidable dressing-bell rang again, 
and Gwenthlean was endeavouring to 
convince Miss Llewellen that she should 
disgrace a ball-room, and should not know 
how to behave at a dinner-table, when 
that young lady insisted on her making 
no excuses, and preceded her up stairs. 

" Now" she said, " arrange the ringlets, 
and then let me have the pleasure of dres- 
sing you.'' 
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Gwenthlean complied, and then looked 
about her for her black silk dress ; but 
she could not find it. She tapped at Miss 
Llewellen's door, and called Louise. 

^^Me void, Mademoisell'e/' said a Toice, 
and in popped Miss Llewellen. 

" I wanted to ask Louise for my dress/' 
said Gwenthlean, " if ypu please.'' 

" Here it is, meess, in dis drawer," said 
Miss Llewellen, going to a chest of drawers, 
and taking from one of them a thin white 
muslin dress, and white silk slip ; ^' now 
let me attac/iery dat is attach, de cordons/^ 
and so saying, she held the slip over 
Gwenthlean's head. 

"It is not mine. Miss Llewellen," said 
Gwenthlean, smiling, and drawing back. 

" Yes, it is, if you will do me the little 
favour of wearing it," replied Miss Llewel- 
len. " Tout simple — c'est tout simple — ^all 
simple, meess," she added, following up 
her imitation of Louise, and fairly slipping 
the dress and its appurtenances oyer 
Gwenthlean's head. 
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It was with some difficulty that Gwenth- 
lean could be persuaded to wear the attire 
that had thus secretly been provided for 
her, and to make which, all the dress- 
makers in the village had been called in. 
At last, under a fear of ofiendiog Miss 
Llewellen, it was put on ; and as nothing 
could be more simple or unomamented, so 
nothing could be more becoming. 

'^Kow sit down, please Meeas, I mmt 
arrange, les checetut — dey are un pen 
deranges — dere — comme cda — now look in 
de glass.'' 

As Miss Llewellen said these words 
Gwenthlean obeyed her, and certainly she 
must have been the wonder of all woman- 
kind, if she could fail to admire her own lovely 
person under the influence of the present 
transformation. Her statue-like neck and 
arms rivalled the whiteness of her dress, 
which she could not, even had she been 
less well-bred, and poorer than she was, 
have objected to on the score of finery, it 
was so perfectly simple. But there was a 
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blush rose slily planted, and as slily peep- 
ing out, from amongst her hair, which she 
would haye entreated to remove had not 
Miss Llewellen curtseyed, and said — 

*• Milady hope you vill porter — dat is — 
vear de rose. You look ver well, Meess— - 
Now I must go Iiabiller my young lady — 
dere are de gloves and silk stockings/^ 

And oJ9f she ran, cbsing the door after 
her. 

Certainly Gwenthlean did take, another 
look in the glass before she put on *^ de 
gloves, kef but she sighed as she did 
so. 

" If Herbert were here/' she thought, 
^^ he might not consider Lady Louisa so 
much, so very much superior — *' then she 
recollected that he was gone for ever, and 
shuddered to think of Mr. Grant. 

Turning away from the glass, she up- 
braided herself with being so attired, when 
scarcely a twelvemonth had passed since 
the sad event. She sat down, forgetful of 
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all but her sorrows, when Miss Llewellen ap- 
peared, dressed precisely like herself and 
with equal simplicity. 

''lam a whimsical creature/' sbe said ; 
'/ but let us be, or seem to be sisters for 
this one night." 

Gwenthlean tried to thank her, but 
could not. She took the little golden harp 
that she had given her at the Eisteddfod 
from her box, and placed it in her bosom, 
then removing a white and red rose-bud, 
that she had gathered in the morning, 
from a glass, she presented them to her 
friend, and said, with a faint smile, that 
it was all she had to bestow. 

Miss Llewellen said, gaily — 

" An emblem of ourselves. You are the 
white and I the red rose ;" and fastened 
them into, her boddice. 

" How absurd Miss Llewellen is," whis- 
pered one of the Miss Joneses to her sister, 
when the young friends entered the draw- 
ing-roon|. 
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^ Fancy being dressed like one of those 
country creatures !'' said another. 

^^ I am glad my girls were not brought 
up in Italy !" said Lady Jones, scornfully. 
" Such romantic, nonsensical notions ! A 
vulgar harper's daughter too ! Quite a 
disgrace ! I wonder Mrs. Wynne suffers 
it!" 

'■ Look at the Jones' family !" said Miss 
Llevrellen to Owenthleanl then repeated 
some lines of Spenser. 

*' And next to him malicious envy rode 
Upon a rayenous wolf, and still did chaw 

Between his cankered teeth a yenomous toad, 
That all the poison ran ahout his chaw ; 

But inwardly he chawed his own maw 

At neibors worth that made him yery sad; 

For death it was, when any good he saw ; 

And wept that cause of weeping now he had^ 

But^ when he heard of harm, he waxed wondrous 
glad." 

" Where is Lord Hastings ?" said Lady 
Jones to Mrs. Wynne. 
YOL. n. K 
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Miss Llewelleu's glance circumnavigated 
the room, and Gwenthlean could not help 
perceiying the shade that passed oyer her 
countenance, when Mrs. Wynne replied — 

*' I fear he will not return to dinner — 
he told us not to wait for him/' 

''I hope he will come back/' said 
Gwenthlean to her friend. 

"Ah — yes — ^I don't know/' sidd Miss 
Llewellen, abstractedly. 

'' Allow me to take you to the dining- 
room/* said Mr. Wynne, junior, to Miss 
Llewellen. 

She took his arm carelessly, and fidgetted 
over her gloves and pocket-handkerchief, 
until a young baronet, who had sidled 
away from one of the Miss Jones's, offered 
his arm to Gwenthlean, and off marched 
Miss Llewellen in triumph, followed by 
her protegSe^ near whom she contrived to 
seat herself at dinner. 

Gwenthlean got through the formidable 
meal with tolerable self-possession, and 
conversed with the young baronet with 
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tolerable courage, helped out occasionally 
by Miss Llewellen, who was, however, not 
in full force. Even Gwenthlean had pene- 
tration enough, to see that she was more 
agreeable when Lord Hastings was present 
than when he was absent, though she 
showed him no particular preference— on 
the contrary, appeared more guarded in 
her conversation with him, than with any 
one else. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



I had a BiBier, 
. Whom tlie blind waves and surges haye devoured. 
Of charitji what kin are you to me f 
What countryman f what name f what parentage? 

Twelfth Nt^JU. 



" Now, my dear, you must dance with me," 
said the good-natured Mr. Wynne to 
Gwenthlean, when the harp and yiolin 
struck up a country-dance, with which Mr. 
Wynne insisted upon beginning and end- 
ing all his " kick ups ^' as he called his 
dances. 

" You hare antipipated me, Mr. Wynne," 
said Lord Hastings, who suddenly made 
his appearance ; then turning to Miss 
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Llewellen, he added, bending low, ^^ but I 
hope Miss Llewellen will not refuse het 
compassion to a disappointed man/' 

If Lord Hastings saw the look of pleased 
approbation cast upon him by Miss Llewel- 
len, when he spoke to Gwenthlean, he 
might have considered himself highly 
distinguished, for rarely, on her own ac- 
count^ would she have so far displayed her 
feelings. 

^^ I have almost given up dancing/' he 
said, with a sigh; "but I suppose Mr. 
Wynne would never forgive me were I to 
refuse to join in his favourite country- 
dance/' 

Mr. Wynne would take no refusal from 
Gwenthlean. 

"Hastings," he said, "you begin. I 
know it is not quite the thing in my own 
house ; but I must teach this young lady, 
who declares she knows nothing of dancing,'' 
and off he dragged Gwenthlean to the bot- 
tom of the dance. 
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"Is she not a lovely cr^ftture,** said 
Miss Llewellen to hotd Hastings. 

** Very lovely/' said Lord Hastings;^* aiid 
rendered, perhaps, thi) more so, by the 
generous kindness of one^' who nfever looked 
herself so lovely Aa if^n protectitig and 
shielding the stranger and the faliterless/' 

Lord Hastings never complimented and 
seldom praised. Miss Llewellen felt the 
blood rush to her cheeks, for she did value 
his approbation, though she bad never, 
willingly, sought tor obtain it. ^e hated 
what she caUed displays though shefeared, 
when she began ealmly to think over the 
circumstances, that she had been guilty 
of it that night ; but fihe comfoi'ted herself 
with reflecting that it had been done purely 
for the sakeof another. 

" I believe I have ■ discorerfed soitfe" bir- 
cumstanees conneMed with ' your friend;** 
pursued L&cd Hastings^ *^ that will' interest 
you as they did me. I went to-day-to isee 
poor Tilewellen's grandfather. I wonder; 
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and so would you^ had you witnessed the 
scene that passed between us, that I am 
here in the centre of gaiety. I never saw 
such a picture of calm resignation, yet of 
desolate old age. Not desolate, either, 
for there were a lady and her little girl 
with him, who, it appears, are the mother 
and sisters of your Miss Llewellen, and 
the dear friends of Herbert. He spoke of 
the blessings God had left him, and said 
he hoped soon to rejoin his grandson. He 
held my hand long between his, and said I 
reminded him of his Herbert — ^then he 
blessed me, in words I hope never to forget. 
I affect -you. Miss Llewellen — ^this is no 
place for such details.^^ 

" Pray proceed," said his oompanion, in a 
hoarse voice, and withdrawing from the 
region of the dancers. 

*^ Then he took his staff, and showed me 

some of poox Llewellen's favourite haunts, 

and so singularly wild and picturesque a 

• place you never saw — Here was a tree be 

had planted — ^there lay his fishing rod, and 
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little boat — ^here again his pony was al- 
lowed to graze away his life. Then his 
books ! The poor old gentleman gare me 
a copy of Burns that had belonged to him, 
and told me he had only been too fond of 
study, but never so fond as to forget his 
grandfather. Then he said he had another 
child — his Gwenthlean, who, Mrs. Llewd- 
len told me, was at the house from whence 
I came. She was everything to him now> 
he said, and the sweetest creature the sun 
ever shone upon. I promised to go, and 
see him again, but I have only a few days 
to spare now. Mrs.Llewellen is a perfect 
lady, but evidently in sorrow. She re- 
minded me of some one I have seen in my 
childhood, but I could not remember who. 
Grant, whose property is in a neighbour- 
ing parish, came over to me ; for I had not 
time to pay him my promised visit He 
was engaged, here for a day or" two, so 
offered to accompany me back — I strongly 
suspect he greatly admirers this Miss Llew- 
ellen/' 
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^ I hope not/' said Miss Llewellen. em- 
phatically. 

« And why V inquired Lord Hastings. 

'^ Because J do not think he would ever 
go beyond his despicable flirtation with a 
girl in her situation, and even if he did^ 
she would not Suit him, or rather, she is 
too good for him. I beg your pardon, 
Lord Hastings, I forgot he was your friend 
. — ^but I never particularly liked Mr. Grant, 
though he is so universal a favourite.'' 

*^ I fear you are too exclusive, Mi s 
Llewellen," said Lord Hastings, when their 
conversation was interrupted by the sub- 
ject of it. 

. " Parlez du loup^ el Von en voit la queue/^ 
said Miss Llewellen, aside, pointing to the 
waltzers; for the country-dance was 
finished. 

. Gwenthlean did know how to dance, 
better even than she supposed. Mr. Wynne 
and she went through the country-danee 
with much pleasiu*e, to him at least. She, 
poor girl I moved because it was necessary 

N 5 
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for her to move^ - and when the mrasie told 
her ; but her heart was £ir from the gay 
scene around her. The perfect ease, and 
natural grace of her movements attracted 
general attention, and it was the universal 
opinion that she was a person of snp^tior 
birth and education, though circumstances 
had placed her in an inferior position ; for 
teachers of the Welsh harp are rarely, if 
ever, gentlefolks. Her extreme modestjr, 
and the shrinking retirement of her man*- 
ners, won everj heart, whilst her pensive- 
ness, and the fragile delicacy of her loc^ 
and figure, interested imperceptibly. 

She and her partner were concluding the 
dance, and she was looking round anxi- 
ously in search of Miss Llewellen, who had 
deserted it, when she was suddenly ar^ 
rested by the sight of Mr. Grant. He was 
standing near the door, apparently en- 
gaged in conversation with a posse of 
young ladies, but she saw that his eye watf 
fixed on her. She trembled as she re- 
turned the bow and smile of recognition 
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and meaning, and looked again for Miss 
Llewellen. But Mr. Grant advanced to- 
wards them, and hairing first spoken to Mr. 
Wynne, and told him that he had come 
late on account of haying waited for Lord 
Hastings, turned towards Gwenthlean, and 
with a glance expressive of a hundred 
mingled feelings^ pressed her hand. The 
glance and the pressore recalled Gwenth- 
lean to the knowledge of their mutual 
position. 

" Do you know our fair harpress V' asked 
Mr. Wynne. 

** I have the honour to live in the same 
parish,'^ replied Mr. Grant, ^' and hope she 
will dance the first quadrille with me/' 

^* I cannot dance quadrilles,'' said 
Gwenthlean, ** so I hope you will excuse 
me." 

"You can waltz, T know," said Mr. 
Grant, emphatically, offering his arm. 

Gwenthlean felt compelled to accept it ; 
but begged him not to ask her to waltz. 

" Surely," he said, " you can have no 
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objection to waltz witk me. The most 
fiEtftidioas could not refnse.'' 

Gwenthlean yielded^ or rather made no 
reply, and almost immediately found h^- 
self whirled round in the, to her, really 
giddy mazes of the waltz. 

^ Grant has her already, I declare,^ was 
whispered around. '* How exquisitely she 
waltzes ! How beautiful she is !" 

Mr. Grant was a splendid waltzer ; and 
they certainly did look well, and dance 
well together. Gwenthlean scarcely knew 
where she was, or what she was doing, 
until she found herself and Mr. Grant the 
only couple waltzing, the rest having 
gradually &llen off, and being engaged in 
watching and admiring them. Mr. Grant 
was proud of his partner, and it was with 
difficulty that Gwenthlean*s *' pray let us 
stop!^ induced him to retire fiom the 
stage. 

Gwenthlean looked faint, and he led 
her, for a few moments, to the drawing- 
room, where he contrived to say a great 
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deal in a short space of time. He told her 
that he had been distressed at her so sud- 
denly leaving home, and for such a cause, 
and that he had hoped she would have, at 
least, mentioned her intentions to him, 
after what had passed between them. He 
said he had seen her mother and sister be- 
fore he lefb, and that the latter appeared 
better. That he had sent for a physician 
for her, who would probably be at the cot- 
tage in a day or two. Then he told her 
that Mr. Lloyd was in perfect security as 
regarded Jones, and that the affairs of the 
man himself were in a train for being settled, 
and he re-instated in his inn. 

Gwenthlean would have thanked Mr. 
Grant had not the recollection of the 
promise he had extorted before he con- 
sented to act, repulsed the words. As it 
was, she listened in silence, and felt inex- 
pressibly relieved, by the entrance of Lord 
Hastings and Miss Llewellen. The tatter 
had been attracted by her and Mr. Grant, 
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irhen she drew the Barrs attention to^ the 
iraltsersy and seeing them leave the balF- 
room, had followed, not liking to give her 
frotegie np to Mr. Grant's exclosiye care. 
Bat that gentleman had no desire to ap- 
pear engrossing, for he did not wish his 
gayfiiendsto discover his attachment to 
Owenthlean. Ho had been seriously an- 
fiojed at her being removed at alL finom 
her re tir e m ent^ porticulttif mdar present 
circnmstaneei^ before he had placed her ia 
a position to rank with those she mei He 
did not wish her to be known as^ a teacher 
of the hai-p, though he cared not that her 
retired situation, as the poor, but lovely 
** white rose of the mountain/' should be 
publia There was a romance in marry- 
ing, and bringing, for the first time, into 
the world the beautiful creature, whom he 
now saw universally admired^ but the 
charm was partly broken. Besides, he 
had half-a-dozen young ladies in the room 
with whom he was playing his worthy game 
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of flirtation, and it was necessary that 
neither of them should suspect the humble 
Owenthlean to be her rival. 

Miss Llewellen, who he had met both in 
Wales and abroad, had once been his ob- 
ject; but he could not understand her 
peculiar character, and sarcastic reception 
of his most flattering compliments. She 
had been bejond him ; and whilst he ad- 
mired, he feared her, for he perceived that 
she read his designs, deep as he alwaja 
supposed them to be. On the present oc- 
casi(Hii» then, he was quite as anxious to be 
f<£^ed from a private conversation with 
€rwenthleah, as she was, and readily joined 
Miss Llewellen and Lord Hastings, to the 
former of whom he soon began to pay a 
few of his ordinary attentions. 

But his eye was on Gwenthlean wherever 
she went — ^and it was the jealous eye of a 
lover. He saw how much notice she at^ 
tracted, and without seeming to follow her, 
listened to ali that was said to her during 
the evening. Lord Hastings openly de* 
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clared his appreciation of her modest 
beauty and natural refinement, and she 
appeared so much more at ease with him 
than with any one else, that he watched 
them closely. Perhaps Miss Llewellea 
was also struck by the Earl's kindness to 
jGwenthlean, for there were so few he really 
liked. She was just the sort of girl to at- 
tract him, for his notions were generous 
and romantic. He spumed, she knew, all 
mercenary motiyes, and worshipped genuine 
excellence under whatever garb it appear- 
ed. And here was a creature, gifted by 
nature with beauty and talents, but wholly 
free from affectation, art, knowledge of the 
world, and that tact which he despised ; 
yet a lady in the purest sense of the word. 
She sighed and almost wished that- she 
had been cast into such a sphere, even 
though poverty were her portion ; for the 
only person she had ever liked, despised 
her, perhaps, for the very circumstances 
for which the rest of the world courted 
her^ and could not understand her exalted 
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mind, because she scorned to seek his 
favour, by displaying to him feelings that 
he believed her, in common with other 
fashionable young ladies, deficient in. 

But Miss Llewellen was mistaken. There 
were times when Lord Hastings^s eyes 
were bent upon her, with an earnestness 
unusual to him. He had witnessed her 
kindness to his mother and sisters during 
their melancholy loss in Italy ; her 
genuine sorrow for the fate of Herbert ; 
and her many fine and generous qualities, 
with admiration ; but he believed that the 
adulation so lavishly bestowed upon her, 
had wholly deprived her of a heart : a 
heart, at least, capable of a sincere attach- 
ment. He believed that her natural im- 
pulses were good, but that they were not 
followed by that perseverance, so essential 
to genuine excellence — in short, he ad- 
mired her as a noble-minded woman, but 
disliked her in her fictitious character of a 
heartless beauty, and still more as an heir- 
esS| spoilt and indulged from childhood. 
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His loYO V9hB real — his disgnst imagmary : 
the one was the result of his true feelings, 
the other of his prejudice. 

During one of the pauses in the dancing, 
Gwenthlean was asked to sing. She was 
very unequal to it^ but she did not ven- 
ture to refuse. Lord Hastings stood by 
her harp, and enquired whether she could 
play a little, plaintive Welsh air, that he 
admired very much, and which he tried to 
hum over, to bring it to her mind, as he 
did not know the name. She was only too 
well acquainted with it, for it was Her- 
bert's favourite air, and from him, she felt 
assured, Lord Hastings must have derived 
his knowledge of it. 

She played it over, and then he asked 
if there were any words to it. Alas ! she 
knew none but those poor Herbert had 
written for her, and it was death to sing 
them. No one, however, but Mr. Grant 
and herself, was aware who had composed 
them, and he joined in the request for the 
song. 
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She had learnt to subdue her feelings, 
and to act when she was sick at keart^ so 
with a trembling voice, she Sung the fol- 
lowing 



WELSH AIR. 



AR HYD T NOS. 



All through the Night, 



Dark her life, unhappy maiden, 

Once gay and bright : 
By her sorrows heavy-laden, 

Bewildered quite. 
Then her footsteps bounded gladly , 
Now all day she sitteth sadly ; 
Waking, sleeping, wandereth niadly 

All through the night 

He had humbly knelt before her 
With prayers and tears : 

He had promised to adore her 
Through long, long years« 
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He had seen her wild emotion ; 
Won her young heart's deep derotion ; 
Then had left her on the ocean 
Of life 8 dark fears. 

He had left her to her sorrow, 

And felt no pain : 
He had promised on the morrow 

To come again : 
As each morrow hy her flieth, 
Still her lone heart sadly sigheih. 
And her faint Toice feebly crieth. 

Hell come again. 

When the gloom of eye is creeping 

Upon the lights 
Like a ghoat she wandereth, weeping, 

0*er dale and height : 
Or beside some lonely riyer, 
Where the rushes moan and quiyer. 
She will sit and wail and shiyer, 
.AH through the night. 



Gwenthlean sang this song with thrilling 
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pathos. Although her voice occasionally 
quiyered from inward agitation, she went 
through it faultlessly. Whilst she was 
drawing tears from the eyes of many of 
her auditors, her own were dry ; but her 
heart was heavy and cold. Mr. Grant's 
eyes were upon her, and Herbert had 
written the song! Before its last sound 
had ceased to linger upon the ear of those 
around her, and whilst the gaze of every 
one present was bent in admiration upon 
her, she rose, and moved towards a neigh- 
bouring table. A portfolio of drawings 
lay open before her, and, wishing to seem 
engaged, she turned theni over mechani- 
cally, whilst her hand trembled, and her 
head became giddy. 

She was soon joined by Miss Llewellen, 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Grant, and others,- who 
came to express their thanks for the de- 
light she had afforded them. Miss 
Llewellen's quick perception soon told her 
that all was not right with Gwenthlean, 
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and to okange the subject, and to divert 
general attention from her, remarked upon 
the excellence of a yrater colour landscape 
tliat lay upon the top of the . other draw- 
ings of the portfolio. 

"I have certainlj seen the original/' 
said Lord Hastings. '' It is the view from 
Glanheathyn parso<Mkge/' 

'*It is your drawuig, Miss Llewellen," 
said Mr. Grant, involuntarily. '' How could 
it have come here ?' 

" Oh no I'' esclaimed Mrs, Wynne, " I 
bought it the other day f then, w if re* 
collecting herself, she added ; '^ but you 
draw, it appears, Miss Ltewellen. Mr. 
Grant always finds out the accomplish- 
ments of the young ladies/' 

Gwenthlean's long-lost colour rushed to 
her cheeks. It was, indeed, one of her 
paintings, and there were others beside it. 
Everybody perceived that she was the un- 
known artist, whose drawings had excited 
astonishment wherever David had. offered 
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them ; but delicacy forbade further allu- 
sion to the subject. Mr. Grant looked, 
annoyed — Lord Hastings offered Gwenth- 
lean his arm to conduct her to the supper- 
room ; but she complained of head-ache, 
as she walked thither, and asked him whe- 
ther he thought she might be permitted 
to retire. 

He understood her feelings, and leading 
her into the hall, shook her kindly by thd 
hand, and wished her good-night, saying, 
as he left her, that he had been looking 
for an opportunity to talk to her of Mr. 
Lloyd, and Glanheathyn, but having failed, 
must defer it till the morrow. 

Solitude brought Gwenthlean the relief 
of tears. Miss Llewellen, who followed 
her to her room, as soon as she could, with 
propriety^ leave the company, assisted 
her to undress, and, with judicious kind* 
ness, avoided noticing her distress, and at- 
tributed her head -ache to fatigue. 

" I have much to say to you to-morrow,*' 
she said, '^ so you must sleep well, and we 
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will take an early walk^ to ensure being 
uninterropted/' 

Gwenthlean entreated her to say it 
then, but she positively refused, and having 
given Owenthlean a simple sleeping potion, 
and seen her into bed, she sat down in a 
comfortable easy chair, and tried to dis- 
coyer what could have made one so young 
and lovely so unhappy. 

The next morning the two friends were 
abroad before the rest of Mrs. Wynne's 
guests had risen from their beds. It was a 
fine, bracing day, scarcely belonging to 
autumn, and scarcely to be claimed by 
winter. The sun shone brightly upon the 
frost-covered lawns and flower-beds, and 
melted the hoary dew that hung upon the 
shrubs and the few remaining flowers, into 
liquid diamonds, that sparkled more brightly 
than the gems on the neck and brow of an 
Eastern queen. Death and life were 
strangely mingled in the gardens. The 
once gaudy, and many-coloured dahlias, 
had been stricken by the frost, and hung 
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down their lifeless stems, discoloured and 
corpse-like. Here and there salvias and 
▼erbinas had resisted the destroyer, and 
looked gracefully up at the sun from 
amongst their withered sisters, l^he red 
geranium, too, had survired the general 
i^courge ; and some languid roses glanced 
fearfully from the protecting shade o^f the 
s^U green myrtle, to use a simile f^om the 
language of flowers, like love sheltered by 
Constancy. 

The young ladies did not pause to 
moralize upon the shortness o^ life, and 
the uncertain duration of beauty, as they 
passed quickly through the garden^paths, 
by the withered flowers : neither did they 
seem to remark the sparkling gossamer that 
hung, like fairy-necklaces, amidst the dark 
leaves of the evergreens in the shrubberies : 
yot both were dear lovers of Nature. 
Their conversation was too engrossing to 
allow any passing scene or person to occupy 
even Bt thought. They spoke of the past, 
and not the present. As they directed 

VOL. lU 
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their steps through the gardens to the {dan- 
tations, they took no note of the huge half- 
naked limbs of the oak and ash, upon 
which the rags of the fine clothing o{ 
better days hung negligently, and ready to 
fall off at the first blast ; neither did they 
hear the crisp, pleasant rustling of the dry 
leaves beneath their feet, that seemed to be 
rejoicing in the fine, warm sun that had 
giren their withered fibres a kind of vitality 
agaita, and made them look, in their sober 
browns and dark reds, almost as bright as 
they used to do in their fresh, many- 
shaded greens and yellows. The wood- 
walks were cheered by the sunbeams that 
found their way through the bare branches^ 
and looked as if they rejoiced in having 
the summer clothing of the trees to cover 
them ; whilst the stream that ran purling 
by their side, sung a merry song to the 
good-tempered sun that had come to visit 
it at last. 

Subdued were the voices, and earnest 
the looks of the two young girls, who wan- 
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dered through these sunny paths ; and a 
looker-on would hare thought Nature, even 
in her rags and grey hairs, was gayer thin 
they were in their youth and beauty. 

" And did you know Herbert Llewel- 
len V^ asked Gwenthlean, in a broken 
voice, 

" Intimately, when in Italy," replied 
Miss Llewellen, "and I shall remember 
him as long as I live. He was the first 
person with whom I ever held a rational 

« 

conversation, or who led me to speak on 
religious subjects. It was he who called 
forth thoughts and feelings, that I did not 
know before that I possessed : and who 
seemed to take an interest in me on my 
own account, and not because I was sup- 
posed to be an heiress." 

" Where and when did you meet him," 
asked Grwenthlean, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

Miss Llewellen gave her the history of 
her encounter with Herbert and Lord 
Hastings in the mountains. 
2 
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'' Then you are the Signorina Sforza he 
mentioned in his last letter to Kr. Lloyd V* 
said Gwenthlean. 

*' I am the Signorina Sfonsa, and am 
glad to think he named me to his grand* 
&ther. I scarcely know how it happened, 
but Lord Hastings and Mr. Llewellen re-t 
mained a long time near us, and we saw 
them frequently. My aunt liked Lord 
Hastings, and knew something of his 
fiBonily, and it was pleasant to him to be in- 
troduced to foreign society— ^As I said be- 
Sore, Mr. Llewellen seemed to underd;and 
me, and saw that whilst no pains had been 
q)aFed to make me accomplished, none had 
been taken to make me religious. A good 
seed had been blown into my heart, now 
and then, by some unknown influence, but 
he perceived that it had fallen amongst 
ijreeds, and struggled with difficulty to 
spring into a flower. He. nxade m$i think* 
The pure sky ol Italy, the magnificent 
mountains^ the moon, the stars, all crea- 
tion, gave him elevated thoughts, that for 
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my good, hid clothed in wol^ds. Atid not^ 
I venture to kope^, ift Tain. He taught m^ 
to look beyotid the pi^esent, and . to s6ek 
ha{^iiiedi3 in some higher objeert, than thd 
ttterd enjoytis^nt of tb^ pAs^ng h6ur.'' 

'' AndLoi^ Hiadtingd— his&mily-^^ere 
they kind to hila^ t6 th^ last T sobbed 
Gtrenthl^n. 

'* I briefer David and Jonathan, oi* 
Pylades atid Oredtes, vi^ere nevet* more 
fkithful friends than were Lofd H^tingB 
and Mr. Llewellen. The finest trait in Lord 
Hastings's character, is bis lore for him/' 
Here, Miss Llewe&en paused — ^but soon 
added, ^ They all loved him ; and no od^ 
could have perceived that any differ^ice of 
rank existed amoltigst them/' 

Miss iLlewelliKi perceived that Gwenth- 
lean was. much agitated^ and ceased to 
speak. They walked cm- for some time in 
silwce, until coming to a rustic seat, they 
sat down, and Gwenthlean, recovering her- 
self said, 
V ^'May I ask why they called you the 
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SigHorina Sforza in Italy, when your real 
name appears to be Llewellen T 

'* I went abroad at an early age with my 
aunt,'' replied Miss Llewellen. '' She mar- 
ried an Italian Connt by the name of 
Sforza, shortly after she arrired in Italy. 
The Italians naturally gave me her name ; 
and I have been called the Signorina 
Sforza ever since. Indeed, it is only 
lately that I have resumed my own name, 
and because I had returned to my own 
country. 

" Tell me, oh ! tell me," gasped Gwenth- 
lean, scarcely able to articulate, " what was 
your aunt's name before she married in 
Italy r 

" Somerville," rejdied Miss Llewellen. 

"My sister — my own sister!" sobbed 
Gwentblean ; and uttering a kind of 
hysteric scream, she fell fsiinting, against 
the tree that grew at the back of the seat 
on iivhich they rested. 

Miss Llewellen supported her instantly ; 
find amazed at her words, and terrified - at 
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her insensibility, turned almost as pale as 
Gwenthlean. She unfastened her bonnet 
— ^she kissed her cheek — she called upon 
her passionately to explain her words — but 
she could not succeed in restoring her. 
She laid her gently down upon the rustic 
bench, and ran to the little brook, into 
which she dipped her handkerchief, and 
returning to Gwenthlean, bathed her 
temples and hands. Still no signs of 
returning consciousness. She remembered a 
smelling bottle that she carried in her re- 
ticule, and immediately emptied the eau-de- 
Cologne, it contained, upon the pale fore- 
head, and poured some down the throat. 
This took gradual eflfect. Gwenthlean's 
lips moved, and her eyes unclosed. The 
words, " My sister," agaiu rose, and died 
upon her lips. Miss Llewellen kissed her, 
and entreated her to rouse herself from 
her swoon, and to explain what she meant. 
A smile and a flush lighted up her counte- 
nance for a moment, and then faded away, 
whilJBt the eyes i^ain closed, and the head 
sunk back. She soon, however, revived 
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:OiiGe mor^ aad fa^r cowtenaace gradoaUy 
Fctgained its usual exfression. When d^ 
r«oQgiuaed Misa Llew^llen, she looked 
dreamUy at ber, aa ono awaking &^ia a 
long sleep, and preasing her hand upon }»r 
forehead, aaked the usual quesdons oi 
where she y^aa^ aikl ^hf^t had happeoed* 
SuddeDljj memorj resumed h&t powera^ 
aad she raised herself, looked at Misa 
Llewellen, and Mi upou her neck. Tean 
came to relieve her OTerflowiog hearty aod 
she sobbed aloud ; whilst Miss Llewellea 
clasped her arms around her, and wept 
with her^^ahe scarcely knew why. Thej 
remained a sh<n*t time in this attitude, 
when Gwenthlean aroused herself, and 
looking almost wildly at Hiss^ Llewellen, 
and clasping both her hands in hersf, ex^ 
claimed, 

** Ton are my sister— my dear, long 
lored, long lost sister, Clare Llewellen/' 

** What do you— what can you mean V 
said Miss Uewellen, relieving herself from 
the agony of suspense that had oppressed 
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her, by the eamestness of hec voice 
and manner. '' Tell me, for pity's sake, 
what strange discorery you have made ^"^ 

'^ That we are sisters,^' almost shrieked 
Gwenthlean ; ^^that my mother is your 
mother — ^my sister your mster — and that 
we all love you dearly — oh ! how dearly,^' 
and again she cast her arms round Miss 
Llewellen's neck. 

" But my sister and mother are dead,'^ 
exclaimed Miss Llewellen. '^ You must be 
mistaken/' 

" No, no — I am your sister. Do not dis- 
own me, now I have found you. It would 
break my heart, which is already almost 
broken.^' 

** Disown you — ^neverl never 1 I should 
only be too grateful for such a sister — but 
it seems a dream — an impossibility — ex« 
plain it, I entreat you." 

'^ I scarcely know what to explain,'^ said 

Gwenthiean, ^ I only know that I had a 

sister, whose name was Clare. I remember 

her as a little child, and how dearly we 

5 
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loved one another, although we seldom 
met. . Our aunt,. Lady Somerville, adopted 
her, and when my dear father, Sir Howel 
Llewellen died, she tciok her away^from 
US. I do not think Lady SomerTille liked 
mamma, for. she- never noticed har in our 
great tirouUes ; and ^shortly after we left 
our own home,, shexoased to write to us, 
and finally went abroad. In vain mamma 
has sought to didcover her address ; and 
for many, many years, she has suffered 
much pain and anxiety about yoti, my own 
dear sister. She never liked to mention 
the subject, therefore I have been obliged 
to brood over it in secret, and to think of 
you, and pray for you, alone. You do iioty 
you cannot^ know how, night and morning, 
I have entreated ihe Almighty for this 
great happiness, which He has mercifully 
brought about. How I hare treasured up^ 
m my heart, every word I have ever heard 
concerning you— and how l have tried to 
imagine what you were like, supposing you 
fitill lived. Thank God for this hour ! 
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Oh ! tnj dear mother, kow urili you rejoice 
in this meeting and disooyery. How will 
all your sorrows be forgotten in this one 
great joy/' 

Mingled feelings of delight and indig- 
nation swelled the bosom of Glare LleweHen 
-as she listened to this history, told by her 
newly-found sister* Her first impulse, 
upon its conclusion, was to strain her to 
her heart in a warm embrace, and to ex- 
olaim — 

** How grossly, how shamefully have I 
been deceived,'' her second to clasp her 
-hands, and uplift her eyes to heaven, 
whilst.her heart uttered an inward thanks- 
giving to her Heavenly Father for His 
great mercies. 

It was some time T)efore she regained 
her composure* When she 4id so, she 
again said — 

'' What a shameful deception ! To have 
a mother and sister, and to be told they 
were both dead, and that ere she died, that 
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motliep bad ^tiegraeed her funily, atod 
ruined her huebfuid.^ 

'* ImpoasiUe r exclaimed Gw^itUett, 
indignantly. **My mother I-oor saother! 
The mmt patient and sweetest of ei^hlj 
beings. TVbo could daire to tell you tiiisr 

**My aunt,'' replied Clare. **)S^en- 
ever I questioned her <x>n6enii^g my re* 
lati¥es, she always entreated me n^ to 
jMune a subject so painful, and assured in0 
that my mother never even enquired for 
me. Tim in my i^hildhood. When the 
recoUectiou of my mother and of yoa 
faded from my memory, and I again, as Z 
^rew older, named my par^ats, my aunt 
burst into hysteric tears, and told me that 
they were dead : that my mother bad been 
the ruin of her dear brother — that she was 
a selfish, unprincipled womafi — and that I 
had better aToId the subject for the ^ture, 
as it gave her pain, cmd if mentioned to 
others, must be productire of disiigreeable 
results. I ventured to ask about my mr 
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tefa, and isfae said thej were iilso dead. 
Whenever I hinted, in any way, at those 
friendj9, who were always nearest my heart, 
my aunt became so excitable, that I was 
compelled, at last» to oease making any 
reference to them. When I obtained per- 
mission to visit Mrs. Wynne, it waa under 
a promise, that I would neyer make any 
enquines concerning my family, as my 
aunt said, they would be painful to any" 
one who might have known my father, and 
must bring out disclosures conne<^ted with 
my mother's folly. When I first saw you 
at the Eisteddfod, my heart was moved by 
something more than mere pity er admi- 
ration towards you. Doubtless Ood gave 
me the strong feelings that agitated me, and 
impelled me during my present visit, to 
make a pretence of learning the Welsh 
harp, the means of our meeting again. I 
recognized the old harper, your friend, 
when he came here the other day, and at 
once begged Mrs. Wynne to ask him 
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whether he knew any young person who 
could teach me, though I confess that I 
did not, when I saw you first, believe you 
to ba the one I sought. That I, who love 
80 few, should have loved you ever since, 
is wonderful : tbongfa it would seem im- 
possible for any one to help loving you. 
My aunt I can never forgive — ^never. — 
Mother I Sister I What blessed words. 
To be loved, really loved by you, my sweet 
sister.^ I have a book now in which a 
childish hand has written — *' Clare, from 
her dear sister Gwenthlean,'' the only re- 
cord I possess of you, and which I have 
hid and treasured as a precious legacy. 
We will never part again. Let us go at 
once, this moment to my mother/' 

The more prudent Owenthlean pointed 
out theimpracticabilityof such a proceeding, 
and ihe necessity of secresy. The morning 
was far advanced before tliey ha'd the 
courage to return towards the house ; and 
long and fondly had they talked of their 
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mother, and their other siator, ere they did 
so, Eeverything was forgotten — time, 
place, and circumstances — in the perfect 
happiness of that unexpected and provi* 
denSd re-unioh. 
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OHAPTRR XTl. 



Thej nn who tell us lore can die; 

With life all other paflflions fij, 
All others are but yanitj ; 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell. 

Nor ayarice in the yaulta of hell ; 

Earthly these passions of the earth. 

Thej perish where they have their birth, 
But lore is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for eyer bumeth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 

Southey, 



When the newly discoyered sisters were 
returning to the house^ after this long and 
affectionate conyersation, they were met 
by Lord Hastings, who held a letter in his 
hand. 
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''Th6 whole houso is in tmnnlt," be 
8^, " owing to the unaccountaUe wander- 
ings of its two primarj planets, and I am 
come out like a true astronomer, to trace 
the cause of their eccentricity. Breakfast 
is over, and I bdieve luncheon on the 
table^ — every body but myself is either 
gone out riding or driving, and I have 
been traversing the grounds, north, south, 
east and west, in the hope of ddivering 
this dispatch to Miss Llewelien, and asking 
her whether she has any messages to her 
aunt^ who I may probably see to-moirow, 
or the ne:?:t day/' 

Clare's face flushed crimson, and her 
voice faltered, as she took the letter, and 
asked why Lord Hastings was about to 
loave thenio 

A letter of business he said had called 
him into Dorsetshire, and he should be 
obliged, much against his inclination — and 
he bent his full, eloquent eye upon Clare 
as he ^ppke — to leave a place which con« 
gained one who knew how to rise superior 
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to the throng of worldlings about her, and 
to distinguish genuine purity and excel- 
lence, even when veiled under a humble 
garb. 

The path was narrow, and Gwenthlean 
was walking behind, therefore she could 
not hear what Lord Hastings said. Clare 
felt confused, and longed to say that she 
could boast no merit in selecting Gwenth- 
lean from amongst the herd of young 
ladies, since she felt convinced that Nature 
had impelled them towards each other : 
but Gwenthlean had insisted upon seeresy, 
and she was silent. She was pleased, how- 
ever, to have gained Lord Hastings's appro- 
bation, and had he been one versed in 
reading a woman's mind from the expres- 
sion of her countenance, he might have 
discovered, in the gratified look that was 
for a moment bent , on him, a riddle that 
he had often puzzled over — whether 
Clare Llowellen had a heart at all, and 
whether she knew what it was to love. 

Clare opened the seal of her letter, and 
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as she read it, she uttered a sound some- 
thing between astomshmeut and displea- 
sure. 

" Well, this is very provoking,^\she said. 
« A summons from my aunt, begging me to 
return immediately to her, to meet some 
hundred and fiftieth cousin that she ex- 
pects from India, and whom I must en- 
deavour to charm, for the sake of a hundred 
thousand lacks of rupees that he will leave 
behind him when he dies." 

" A hundred thousand charms, in the 
eyes of the generality of the world," said 
Lord Hastings, "but Miss Llewellen, 
•would not care much for them, if I judge 
her rightly/' 

"Oh! vanity and ambition are the 
ruling passions of our sex," replied Clare, 
*' and what can gratify them so easily as 
money? For example, I must start for 
Bath in a couple of days, at furthest, to 
comply with the request of a rich aunt, 
and to ingratiate myself with a very rich 
old nabob— but here are Mrs. Wjnne, 
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Lady Jon6S» Mr. Grant, aad I know not 
who besides/' 

''Tell me/' interrupted Lord Hastings, 
"when will there be any prospect of our 
seeing you at the Abbey? We are all 
looking forward to the— the happiness of 
having your aunt and you With us, and my 
mother begs me to get you to fix a day — 
or a period for your visit." 

" Lord Hastings,'' said Clare earnestly, 
" God knows whether I may ever pay this 
long-promised visit. I feel that there is a 
cloud, a change at least, hangii^ over me 
— but why do I speak thus 1" she added^ 
proudly^ turning away her head, "Why 
intrude my feelings upon others ?" 

'^ Nothing that yoii could say would be 
intrusion, Miss Llewellen," said Lord 
Hastings eagerly. I would willingly — " 

What he would willingly hav& done was 
interrupted by the approach of the party 
already mentioned; and though Clare 
would have given worlds to have heard 
him complete his sentence, no oppcniunity 
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Mcurred, indeed she permitted none to oe* 
oar, for the renewal of the subject. The 
day was past by her as well as by Owenth- 
lean, in a tumult of eonflicting emotions— 
hopes and fears, happiness and unhappi* 
ness. They spent every moment they 
could snatch from general society, alone 
togetiier, consulting, and designing plans 
for the future. 

Clare's first impulse had been openly 
and at once, to declare their relationship ; 
but Gwenthlean overruled her imprudence. 
She assured her that it would break up all 
her mother's plans of retirement and in* 
cDgnito, were it known who she was ; 
whilst publicity must effectually alienate 
Lady Somerville's affections, and cause 
much discomfort. 

Clare urged that it would be impossible 
for her to remain with her aunt without 
acquainting her with the discovery she had 
made 4 whilst Gwenthlean insisted upon 
prudence and secresy until, at least, her 
mother should be consulted, and the affair 
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be treated with due consideratLon. It was 
finallv agreed between them, that Clare 
should accompany Gwenthlean to Craigj- 
yellyn on the following day, nominally for 
the purpose of driving her home previously 
to her own departure for Bath, which she 
fixed for the day after ; and that they 
should there settle the proper mode 
of proceeding. A messenger was pro- 
cured by Louise, to take a letter from 
Gwenthlean to Lady Llewellen, preparing 
her for the joyous meeting she was to ex- 
pect with her long lost child, and for the 
return of •Gwenthlean. 

The iucreased intimacy of the sisters ex- 
cited many ill-natured remarks from their 
companions, but they heeded them not. 
Even Lord Hastings thought so short an ac- 
quaintance ought scarcely to have produced 
so warm a friendship, though he admired 
the disinterested spirit of Clare, and, but 
for mutual reserve and pride, might have 
been induced to seek an interview with her, 
and to inquire into the allusion she made 



J 
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when they were walking together, with 
the hope of being of some assistance to 
her. He felt how little confidence could 
exist between two such opposites as herself 
and her aunt, and had often wondered how 
they had managed to live so long together. 
But Clare, feeling a degree of conscious- 
ness that she might be very differently cir- 
cumstanced from what she had been, an 
uncertainty as to the future, and an unde- 
fined resolution to cling to her newly-found 
relatives through good or ill, cast about her- 
self si still heavier mantle of hauteur and 
seeming indifference. This appeared 
the more unaccountable to Lord Hastings, 
as she had been, during their present meet- 
ing, more accessible than formerly, owing 
to his growing esteem for her character, 
and consequent diminution of reserve. 
But even as she had uttered those few 
words of confidence, she had determined 
that he should never have to say of her, 
that she had cast herself upon his pity and 
regard when she was, perhaps, falling 
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from riches to poverty ; on the contrary 
she thought, I must prove that whatemr 
may he my change of fortune, my spirit 
and womanly feelings are unbroken. 

Lord Hastings was to leave very early 
on the following morning, and they parted 
that night in that most unsatisfactory of all 
ways, in a crowd. The party was break- 
ing up unexpectedly, and Mrs. Wynne was 
grievously disapppointed. Her two stars, 
Lord Hastings and Clare, were about to 
leave, and she cared comparatively little 
for the rest of her guests. She looked her 
feelings, and when they were separating at 
the end of a heavy evening, during which 
neither music nor dancing had appeared to 
inspirit them, she declared Kerself quite 
^' au dSsespoir." Clare was evidently out 
of spirits, though she was happier, in 
many respects, than she had ever been be- 
fore. G weuthlean sympathized with her ; 
for, with the quick perception of one who 
has loved herself, she had discovered the 
9tate of her sister's feelings* She strove. 
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however, to appear gay, and when Lord 
Hastings was near her, would not permit 
him to suppose that she did not feel as 
merry as she had ever felt. 

But when the laist moment drew near, 
her heart sunk within her, and not all her 
self-command could entirely conceal her 
emotion, when Lord Hastings approached 
the place where she was sitting with a circle 
of admirers around her, and asked her 
again whether sbe had any message that he 
could conyey to her aunt. 

" Tell her,'^ she said, '' that I shall re- 
turn the day after to-morrow." 

*^ And then you will prevail on her to 
fix a day for your visit to the Abbey. I 
wish I could remain in Bath to unite my 
entreaties with yours, but I shall be obliged 
to post into Dorsetshire to arrive in time for 
some disagreeable county meeting, that I 
am obliged to attend on Friday." 

** I will mention your request to my 
aunt," repUed Clare, '' and I hope we shall 

VOL. II. p 
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be able to acoomplish tiuB weigbty matter 
— but my hundred-aDd-fiftieih coasin — '^ 

*^ Oh ! bring him, too— we shall be de« 
lighted to see him.'' 

" Thank you, but—" 

'^ What! hut again. How I hate that 
word when it is plaeed so as to disjoin a 
scheme of happiness. I fear. Miss Llewel- 
len, you have no desire after all to yisit 
Dorsetshire." 

''Oh! do not say so, Lord Hastings,'' 
said Clare, half reproachfully, and with a 
glance that no eye but hers could hare 
given, yet of which she repented as sooa 
as it had met one as reproachful from the 
Earl. ** I only hope I may be able to see 
you all in your own home — you know, you 
mmt know how long I have anticipated this 
pleasure — Give my kind love to your 
mother and sisters. Tell Louisa, that I 
will write to her in a day or two — -tit least, 
I hope so — ^but who can venture to promise 
anything in this world 1" 
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They were paying " good nighty" on all 
sides. Still Lord Hastings lingered, and 
tried to account for Clare's flushed cheek 
and agitated manner. 

But Lady Jones and her three daughters 
were lingering too, in the hopes of bidding 
him farewell, xtnd of making more havoc 
with his obdurate heart at parting than 
they had been able to do during their 
visit 

*' Grood night, Lady Jones," he said, 
turning with a courtier-like bow, and coldly 
offering his hand. 

Clare beckoned to Gwenthlean, and pre* 
pared to follow Lady Jones up-stairs. 
Lord Hastings shook hands warmly and 
kindly with Gwenthlean, and begged her 
to remember him to Mr. Lloyd and her 
mother, promising to pay Glanheathyn 
another visit very soon. Then he turned 
to Clare, and as he walked across the room 
to open the door for her, said, in an under 
tone, 

" If any thing distresses you, Miss 

p 2 
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Llowellen — if yon should erer need a firund 
— I — I mean my mother, my asters, will 
think it a pririlege— " 

*^ Thank you, thank jou. Lord HastiQga^'' 
Maid Clare, as they reached the door, and 
ho hold her hand in his a few seccmds 
longer than he had ever ventured to retain 
it before — '^ the only thing I would ask 
i^ that you will endeavour not to believe 
all that the world may chance to say and 
think of mo/' then withdrawing her hand, 
and brushing off the tear that was gather- 
h)g in her eye, she ran up stairs, to ponder 
over the words she had uttered, and to 
rogrot that sl^o had given the stoical Lord 
I tastings such a proof of her weakness. 

Tho following morning. Lord Hastings 
took Iiis departure by day-break ; and im- 
tnodiatoly after breakfast, Clare'announced 
hor intontion of accompanying Owenthlean 
to Oraigy vellen. She said she would take 
her in hor aunt's chariot, in which she had 
horsolf travelled, and thus precluded a 
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third person's offering to make one of the 
party. 

Mrs. Wynne looked blank ; but did not 
attempt to dispute the will of the heiress, 
who always carried the day. Mr. Wynne 
told Gwenthlean that he hoped she would 
come and see them often, in which Mrs. 
Wynne joined, for she liked the modest 
ladylike manner of the songstress; and 
moreover^ wished to please Clare. Gwenth- 
' lean thanked Mrs. Wynne with sincere gra- 
titude for her kindness; received a stiff 
curtsey from Lady Jones, and a still stiffer 
one from her daughters, and was handed 
into the carriage by Mr. Grant, who, with 
the assurance of a prinleged suitor, though 
no one else would have guessed him to be 
such, pressed her hand, and whispered 
that he should see her the following 

day. 

Lady Llewellen was sitting in anxious 
excitement, expecting the arrival of her 
cliildren. The carriage way to Craigyvellen 
was a long one, and it was two o'clock 
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when, baring left the chariot and servants 
in the Tillage, Gwenthlean and Glare 
reached the cottage. A mwe affecting 
picture could scarcelj be imagined than 
the meetiug of the mother and daughter, 
so ,long separated and unknown to each 
othen They remained long locked in one 
another's arms, whilst tears of warm, elo- 
quent affection poured from their eyes. 
Glare sobbed aloud as she leant her head 
upon her mother's shoulder, and felt, 
almost for the first time, a gush of filial 
tenderness, so oyerpoweringly delightfiil^ 
that she could have wished nerer to know 
another feeliag. 

"^ Mother — my mother !'' she murmured^ 
as again and again she kissed the pale 
cheek of her parent, and with inexpressible 
love, looked into her eyes, beaming with 
maternal fondness. ''Oh! my heart will 
break with happiness." 

"God bless you, my child,'* said the 
mother. " Most humbly do I thank Him 
for sparing me to «ee this day/' 
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Then Lady Llewellen stood a moment 
apart from Clare, and looked, with all a 
mother's pride, upon the tall and elegant 
creature before her. She saw her husband 
in every feature, for Clare was the image 
of her father. Then she drew her again 
towards her, and blessed her fervently. 
Lizzie stood with a hectic flush on her pale 
cheek, and tears in her eyes, longing, yet 
half fearing, to be noticed by her feshion- 
able-looking and beautiful sister. She 
watched her timidly, partly shielded by 
Gwenthlean, and thought how very dif- 
ferent her sisters were. But when the first 
gush of ecstasy subsided, Clare recollected 
that she had a younger sister, and kissed 
her affectionately. Then Lizzie thought 
her more lovely than any one she had ever 
seen before, except Gwenthlean, whilst 
Clare looked with painful interest upon the 
delicate face of the little girl. 

''May I not stay with you for ever?" 
fiaid Clare, at last, when her feelings al- 
lowed her the power of utterance. '' I 
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should be so intensely happy — ^and I could 
help you — work, labour for you, if you 
i^ould teach me the way. I cannot return 
again to my aunt — ^it would be impossible, 
after all she has said to deceive me" 

** My dearest child/' said Lady Llewel- 
len, " I would gladly, thankfully have you 
here; but we must do nothing hastily. 
Your aunt has erred through kindness; 
and imagining it for your benefit to' forget 
your poor relations has acted accordingly. 
You must, I think, return to her, and en- 
deavour to soften a discovery that will be 
at best, disagreeable, by the considerate 
manner of its disclosure.'^ 

^*But,'' pursued Clare with a sigh, ''if 
you knew me ; if you could look .into my 
heart and understand how often I have 
longed for such a niother and sisters, and 
for their love, you would let me stay with 
you at all risks, and write to my aunt If 
you could imagine how I have sighed for 
some one on whom to lavish the a£fection9, 
that were either drying up or running to 
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waste — ^some one who could love me as 
you would love me> and would teach me 
the way ^ to regulate my conduct and my 
feelings, as you could teach me ; how, in 
short, I have longed for a mother's or a 
sister's love — that holy sentiment which 
God has implanted from our birth, and 
which no other can supply, — you would not 
send me away from you/' 

Here Gwenthlean interposed, and beg- 
ged Clare to remember her resolution, 
made during their drive, to endeavour to 
soften her aunt's heart, and to do nothing 
. hastily • 

'' I do remember it, Gwenthlean ; but I 
bad not then seen my mother and my 
home : but you are right. I must not 
rashly inflict a burden upon you all, when 
yon can ill support yourselves ; and I fear 
I should be as useless here as 1 have ever 
been elsewhere. 1 might send you money 
and visit you, if I were to continue with 
my aunt, and write to you constantly. But 
if my aunt — ^" here Clare paused; a 

p 2 
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thought had entered her mind that eh6 
scarcely liked to name. 

" Supposing, you mean to toy^ my Ioto,** 
supplied Lady Llewellen, " that yocur aunt 
should insist upon your renoundng us. 
Then you must follow the dictates of your 
own feelings, and, having done your duty 
by making such concession as conscienoi^ 
will permit, leave the issue in the hands of 
a higher Power. 

^ But I hate concession when I am con^ 
scions of rectitude, and certain that the 
pers(m to whom I would concede, has 
acted unjustly. Still I fear I must make 
the efifort, though I was not born — I mean 
I have never beeii accustomed to yield to 
any one, much less to play the hypocaite." 

"You need not play the hypocrite, I 
think, my love," said Lady Llewellen, 
** but endeavour to avoid irritating or of- 
fending your aunt, who has acted the part 
of a mother by you.*' 

** A mother!" exclaimed Claj'e, '^looking 
tenderly at her own parent, as she . might 
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liave looked at an angeli could she hare 
seen one ; ** No, not a mother 1 not such 
a mother as I have now found/' and again 
6he clasped her arms about Lady Llewel- 
len's neck. 

But time flew on, and the few short 
hours that the newly united family had to 
spend together, waned apace. They could 
settle nothing, since all must depend upon 
the Countess Sforza. Clare was, however, 
over and over again assured, that if she 
found it impossible to live on in happiness 
with her aunt, she should be received with 
open arms by her mother and sister, 
though, under such circumstances, she would 
be compelled to experience privations and 
to share in a fortune she had never before 
dreamed of. This, however, was treated 
by Clare' as a cause of delight, for her 
visions of happiness had always centered 
in retirement with some one she loved, 
since she had found so little real content 
in gaiety and luxury. But these were only 
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dreams, for she knew not the pangs (£ 
necessity. 

Why did she hold her purse in her hand 
so irresolutely before she left, for at least 
an hour ; and why did she. hesitate to 
share its contents with her friends ? She 
would have paid Gwenthlean lavishly fdr 
her week's instruction, had she been merely 
as she imagined her at first, a teacher of 
the Welsh harp ; and now she hesitated: 
yet she knew they were poor. She felt 
that it would be almost an insult to offer 
her mother money that was really her 
aunt's ; and she disliked to lay her 
under an obligation, even second hand, to 
one who had proffered no assistance when 
she must have known how much she was 
in need of it. Still the money had been 
given to her for her own use, and her 
mother required it, therefore, she thought 
"it was but false dehcacy to retain it: but 
the countess Sford would not have given it, 
voluntarily, to a sister-in-law she hated, 
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iherefore she thought again — at least her 
pride thought for her — why should she in-^ 
suit her mother by tendering it to her 1 

At last she rentured to ask, blushing as 
if she were committing a crime, if she 
could be of any assistance. Lady Llewel-r 
len said, addressing Gwenthleau as well as 
Clare, that an extraordinary and merciful 
event had happened, which rendered pecu- 
niary aid^ for the present, at least, unnecesr 
sary. She then went to her desk, and 
taking out a letter, gave it to Gwenthlean^ 
who read aloud as follows : — 

*' Honoured and respected Madam, 

r 

'^ The enclosed is part of a 
sum of money that the writer owed your 
late lamented husband. Sir Howel Llewel- 
len, and that he begs now to repay to your 
ladyship. Any inquiries concerning th,e 
person who sends it, will be unavailing, as 
he will be out of their reach — he only 
w^^ishes to assure you, . that it is honestly 
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lyj,aiid still mon hooestl j y ours^ ai^ 
jour duUm's. 

This letter was propo^y directed, bore 
Hie Londoa post-mark, and cmitaiDed a 
note fiMT one hundred pounds. 

The lirtter dropped from GweutUean's 
hand, and she uttered an exclamation of 
joyfiil surprise. . Lady Uewdlen said that 
she had some slight sui^icion of the 
source from whence the remittance came, 
and that she had no hesitati<m in making 
use of it^ as she considered that it vas 
nghtfully their due, or it would not have 
been forwarded to them in so singular a 
manner. Clare joyfully returned her purse 
to her pockety determining that until her 
aunt had acknowledged her mother, and 
permitted proper assistance to be forwarded 
to her, her money should not place one so 
much superior to her under an obligation. 

It was thought adyisable not to disclose, 
for the present, the identity of Clare 
either ta the faithful Daiid or 
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therefare she sroided coming in oontart 
tdth them— or rather tried to avoid so 
doing ; for Miriam was of too curions a 
nature to be so put off, and was, moreover, 
desirious of proving to the young lady, 
that her mistress had a most respectable 
lady's-maid. She managed, therefore, to 
come into the room once or twice, and 
prepared as smart a luncheon as the house 
and garden could afford, to enable her to 
have a fuU view of one, who, report had 
already informed her, had driven Miss 
Llewellen home in a carriage and pair. 

Mrs. Miriam's, " luncheon is ready, please 
ma'am,'' elicited a smile from Lady 
Llewellen, when, with prim and sedate air, 
that excellent abigail opened the door, and, 
with a meaning look at her mistress, in- 
timated that the said collation was sprea 1 
in Uie dining-room, and that she wished it 
to be considered as a matter of course 
that it should be so. 

Lady Llewellen could have dispensed 
with this piece of hospitality, but unwiU- 
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ing to displease Miriam, she led Clare to 
the little diDing-room. Clare, to Miriam's 
infinite gratification, declared that the 
bread and preserves, of which there was 
an ample store, were nicer than any she 
had ever tasted in her life ; and so, indeed, 
she thought. 

Clare lingered and Ungered, until she 
felt assured that she never could get back 
in time for dinner —yet she lingered on— r 
and her mother could not urge her de- 
parture. 

At last, the coachman, rather more 
eager, sent to know when Miss Llewellen 
would like the carriage prepared, and she 
was obliged to say, at once. They all got 
ready to walk together to the inn, where 
the impatient servants were supposed to 
have been waiting during the whole, of 
Clare's visit : but no such thing, as we 
shall see. Miriam stood at the door, all 
smiles, together with Mr. Lloyd's "fa- 
miliars," Watty and Morgan, who she had 
placed there; as butler and footman, to 
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make a show. Clare had no compunctions 
in distributing her aunt's money amongst 
these worthies, so she slipped a soyereign 
into Miriam's hand, and half-a-soyereign 
into that of each of the ancients, who all 
thought her the finest young lady they had 
ever seen, except Miss Gwenthlean : and 
Watty had a latin quotation on his tongue, 
when Clare escaped him. 

She was charmed with everything. The 
cottage, the garden, the wild rocks and 
the sea. The romance of the perfect se- 
clusion of the whole, struck her warm 
imagination, and she longed to live there 
for ever. The peasants she had seen she 
declared more picturesque than the Italians, 
and the scenery more lovely than that of 
Switzerland — in short, the whole was fairy- 
land, and her mother and sisters, nay, even 
Miriam and the old men, its enchanted in* 
habitants. She should be back again soon, 
she said, to see everything, and visit every- 
body. 
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As they approached the mill, out oame 
the miller. 

^'Make so bold, ladies/' he began, as 
usual, "I hope no offence — but the ser- 
vants at the inn didn't know what td do 
inrith themselves, so I just asked them to 
try my tap. Jones, the Craig Arms, dott*t 
keep the best ale, and I thought you would 
like them to be properly treated/' 

** Thank you, Mr. Jenkins," said Lady 
Llewellen. " You are very considerate/' 

*^ Oh I to be sure ; madam knows that 
anything in my poor house is at the ser- 
vice of you and yours,'' and he cast a ten- 
der glance, first at the mother, and then 
at the daughter, and asked if they would 
please to walk in. 

They were in too great a hurry, and so 
proceeded to the Craig Arms, a small hos- 
tel, with a large sign, where they found 
the coachman and footman glowing wit& 
ale, making all speed to get the carriage 
ready ; whilst the whole village of Cndgy- 
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Tellyn, men, women, children, and dogs, 
were looking on. 

They went, for a few moments, into the 
little closet, yclept a parlour, of the Craig 
Arms, and there bade one another an af- 
fectionate farewell, the tears strinng hard 
with propriety in their eyes. 

Clare paid the landlady for the bread 
and cheese, ale, meat, &c., she ought to 
have sold, and thus calmed her ruffled 
spirit, and checked the beginning of a feud 
between her and the miller, against whom 
she had been vowing vengeance for taking 
her customers away, to drink ale that was 
not one third part as good as her own. 

It was a beautiful evening. Could they 
not drive a little way and walk back ? Four 
in a chariot ! oh ! they could manage. Liz* 
zie should sit on Clare's lap, and then three 
could squeeze into the seat. So they did. 
The tide was out, and they drove two or 
three miles along the smooth sands. 

" Drive slower," said Clare, " slower 
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still;*' and the coachman got the horses 
into a walk. 

But fast or slow, they must part, and 
the sad farewell was said. Clare drore 
off alone, giving vent to her tears, and the 
rest stood together beneath the rock, and 
watched her till she was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Mj limbs are bowed, but not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose^ 
For they have been a dungeon's spoils 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann d and barr*d— forbidden fare. 

A kind of change came o*er my fate, 
My keepers gr«w compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was ; my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain. 

Byron. 



Imagine yourself, gentle reader, where 
;jou have doubtless already been — nella 
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bettisBtma Italia. Imagine yourself, if you 
can, where you have never been, in a dark, 
secret, and frightful cavern, amongst the 
Appenines. It is midnight. A pale, soli- 
tary lamp serves dimly to light up a scene 
of, apparently, deep repose. The rocky 
sides of the cave are black as the night, 
save where, at intervals, a gleam of the 
sickly lamp-light falls upon them, or where 
a dagger or stiletto glances from some 
crevice in which it has been placed. It is a 
den fitted for the wild beast of the desert ; 
but wilder and fiercer than the lion or 
tiger are its occupants. There reigns, how- 
ever, a profound silence in this gloomy 
place ; unbroken but by the low breathing 
of the sleepers, or by the moan of the 
chill night wind, that creeps through the 
aperture at the entrance, and finds its way 
into every dark nook. Upon the floor lie 
six or seven Italian brigands, wrapped in 
cloaks, or coarse coverlids, and heavy with 
sleep. Fierce and dark are their faces, 
displaying even in their slumbers, the wild 
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passions that agitate their breasts in their 
waking hours. The brow of one contracts, 
ashegrasps tightly a dagger that he holds in 
his hand : the lips of another quiver with 
some strong emotion, and mutter a muf- 
fled curse. One, younger than the rest, 
wears a smile upon his face. Perhaps a 
vision of his innocent childhood flits before 
hiro, and he is kneeling at his mother's 
knees in prayer, as he used to do years 
ago. His unclouded countenance contrasts 
strongly with that of his older comrade, 
who Ues beside him. His features are 
stern, rigid, and feelingless, showing the 
harsh composure of one whose conscience, 
like his bodily functions, is asleep. Dread- 
ful in his repose, his large, powerful frame, 
dilates, and he looks like one, who under 
happier .circumstances, might have made a 
hero or a patriot. The pale light of the 
lamp streams across his face, over which 
the red plume of his cap bends, not un- 
gracefully ; and by his side, to complete 
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the picture and the contrast, sleeps a beau- 
tiful Italian greyhound. 

But there are also watchers in that 
dismal cayem. In yonder corner near 
those few dying embers, is a rude bed, 
upon which lies a man, worn out with 
sickness and privation. The face is ema- 
ciated; the eyes are sunken. Howghs^tly 
they look in the dim light ! The black hair 
and long eye-lashes, seem to render the 
brow and cheek upon which they rest, 
more pallid by contrast. At the foot of 
the miserable pallet, on a low stool, a 
woman is seated : a dark-eyed, once 
lovely Italian. The veil-like border of the 
graceful flat head-dress of her country, 
£alls around hair black as the raven^s wing. 
The loose boddice, short sleeves and skirt, 
add to the ease and symmetry of her form. 
The wild poetry and song of her nation 
sparkle in her glance, that occasionally 
darts forth a fire similar to that emitted 
by the eyes of an insane person. She 



looks' ftQTiovtsly arodnd her, sometime at 
the sleepers, somelinief at the watcher on 
the bed, who answers her restless gase, 
with one bv&el more painfully eagef. Not 
far from her, sits an Eaglisman^ who leans 
over the smouldering fire, and appears 
buried in his own thoughts. He may be 
about sixty, aiAd from the worn expres- 
sion and sallow hue of hia face, would 
sewi to haye lived in fordgn climes^ and 
seen active service, for his figure is deci^ 
dedly military. He does not pay any 
attention to those about him< ; but with his 
elbow on one hand^ and his. eii^n resrting 
on the other^ Looks intently at the dying 
embers. 

Silence reigns for some time in the 
cavern, and its inmates appear as ifvtmoTe- 
able as statues. At last the woman rises, 
and afiber stealthily seeping round the 
sleeping brigands, and watching each 
closely, movesT towards the bed, and whis^ 
pers to its poor tenant, in Italian, that the 
sleeping potion has taken effect. A faint 
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smile is the answer she receiyes, and she' 
then goes towards the Englishman. She 
gently lays her hand upon his shoulder, 
whilst she murmurs ^^ ZiUa!^ and when he 
starts and looks up, her finger is on her 
lips, and with the other hand she points at 
the brigands. With- a whispered ^^ venite^ 
pure!^ ishe takes his hand, motions him to 
rise, and leads him softly towards the bed. 
She places a rough stool for him by its 
side, and when he is seated, resumes her 
own seat, and again anxiously watches the 
recumbent forms. The gentleman gazes 
earnestly upon the poor wretch who lies 
on the bed, and remarks his worn, but 
intelligent features. The sick man instantly 
begins to speak to him in a low, sepulchral 
voice and in good English. 

"You are my countryman/' he says, 
and you will be ransomed at break of day. 
You will return to England whither I shall 
neyer return. Will you do a kindness for 
me, and receiye the blessing of a dying 
fellow creature ?" 
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•* I will — I will/' hastily replied the gen- 
tleman ; ** but lose no time, lest the bandits 
should awake." 

" Do not fear : their sleep is heavy, for 
•Margarita has given them a sleeping potion. 
■ If you have ever had friends who love you, 
and whom you love, and if you have been 
separated from th^n for years, you will, in 
some degree, understand the feelings of one 
who is parted from all who are dear to him, 

never to be re-united to them. In a remote 
part of Wales, live aU my friends. Th^ 
think me dead, and little know what I 
have suffered. Would you, for a wretched 
captive, such as I, visit them, and tell them 
that you have seen me, and that I am not 
unhappy. Say to them, that sickness and 
sorrow have weighed down my body ; but 
that they have exalted my soul to Heaven. 
— Say, will you take compassion on the 
poor prisoner, the lonely eidle V* 

"I wilir* fervently replied the gentle- 
man, whilst he took the thin hand that lay 
jipon the bed, and pres3ed it kindly. '^ But 

q2 
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tdl me vko are your firiencb, aoid w^ere 
tkey KTe.'' 

^^MargaritOj dove sano le carte T Baid 
ihe eaptiye» tomii^ to the w<HQao^ and 
preaoBg Us kimd upeu his fbre^ieacL ^^I 
hare had a feYw, mid my hraui is stiU un- 
settled. I get bewildered, and the s^ht of 
a oenntryHiaii has quite oTerpowered the 
litile streqgth and sense that has retaraed to 



xne. 



Hs^garita approached the bed, and 
placed a padcet of papers in his hand. 

** These papers^"' he said, " are properly 
addressed, and will explain, in a ramUing 
vay, my miseries, and the peace tliat has 
followed them. WiU you teU my friends 
that no earthly power ean saye me. That 
I am not unhappy or uncared for, sinoe J 
haTo a kind friend who tends me earefiilly. 
The papers have been writtw at different 
intervals, when I had strength, or when 
liargarita could procure me a penoiL I 
SQSurcely know their contents ; but they 
will be trewured by thoae for wl^xm thcgr 
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^ere written, as the legacy of one they 
love. Yon will deliver them, and bear ray 
messages 1" 

'* Yes,'' said the stranger, ^* I promise 
you, solemnly, that if I am spared to reach 
England, I will deliyer these papers into 
the hands of those to whom they are ad^* 
dressed." 

** God bless you for the words,'' ex- 
claimed the sick man, firmly pressing the 
hand that still held his. '* Tell my grand- 
father not to mourn for one who will soon 
meet him in a better world. Tell Gwenth^ 
lean that I loyed her to the last, and her 
alone ; but that I entreat her not to let 
my &te cast a shadow over her happiness 
witii another. Say that, in spite of some 
cruel suspicions, I believe she is true to me, 
and loves me still ; bnt no — ^if she is 
another's, say not this. Bless them all for 
me — her mother and sister, and herself 
Above every thing, tell them that I am not 
unhappy, and that I shall soon be beyond 
the reach of pain and wretchedness. You 
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weep for me : kind christian tears, .that 
seem to me as refreshing aa dew on the 
parched herbage of summer. I have 
dreamed of sucb^ but neyer thought to 
witness them again. My dreams are 
happy, sometimes; bright and beautifal 
AS the scenes the sun paints on the morn- 
ing mists. Forgive these weak. tears.— 
but the strength of my manhood is de- 
parted.^' 

Alas ! poor Herbei^ ! What would the 
friends, who mourn for you a» . dead, say> 
eould they see you now 1 Pale, emaciated^ 
dying* Your hopes blighted, your fine, in? 
tellects impaired, your strength departed. 
Yes^ there be. lies — Herbert LleweUen, the 
young, the ambitious, the high-minded — 
stretched upon that miserable bed,a«a{stiTe 
in the den of the bandit He has sunk 
back exhausted upon his hard pillow, and 
Mai^arita applies a phial to his lips, the 
contents of which revive him, after a short 
time. 

** Cannot you procure a ransom> aa X 
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done T asked the stranger. ^' I 
am rich, and the means shall not be want- 

ing." 

^* AlasT' replied Herbert, in a melan- 
choly voice, **" no sum of money would 
ransom me. I had the ill-fortune to murder, 
or rather to wound their chief dangerously, 
in defence of my friend, and I have been 
marked out for vengeance. I should have 
been sacrificed long ago, had not the cap- 
tain lingered on in an uncertain state, up to 
this present time, and my fate hangs on 
his." 

*^But my interposition* may have some 
effect,^^ pursued the stranger. 

** You are' kind and generous," replied 
Herbert, " and I thank you ; but were you 
to name ne, it would be the ruin, not only 
of me, but of Margarita. It is only by 
declaring herself my enemy, and by feign- 
ing cruelty towards me, that she is able to 
be with me." 

^* But tell me," said the stranger, " whilst 
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you hare strength and time, how you har^ 
been thus made prisoner/' 

Herbert related the encounter with the 
bandits, which has been already described, 
and then continued to give the following ac^ 
count of his captivity. ^ 

*^ When the bandits found that their chief 
was dangerously wounded, they treated me 
with every possible cruelty. For some time 
I was enclosed alone in a hole in the rode, 
chained, and fed upon oranges and dried 
fruit, with a view, apparently, merely 
to keep life in me. My wounds were 
very severe, and loss of blood soon re- 
duced me to the last stage of weakness*. 
My present condition is as heaven to 
what it then was. Giulio, one of the 
bandits, persuaded the others to give me in- 
to the care of Margarita, who, she has since 
told me, had an invetrate hatred against the 
English, conceived on account of a wrong 
done to her by a fiend of our nation. 

As the captain was somewhat better, 
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tbey consented to this slight amelioration 
o£ my fate, and brought me to this cavern, 
where they rarely come. Margarita re- 
ceiyed me with joy, intending to wreak 
her vengeance on my head. But her na- 
ture is kind and gentle, and the sight of 
my weakness and insensibility, oyercame 
her harsher feeling& I had a fever, and 
she tended me Uke a sister. I oould al- 
most say, would she had not so tended me 
— but this would be wrong, as I hare been 
of some service to her. Whenever the 
brigands come here, she feigns hatred for 
me, and they curse me, as the mahagioy 
who deprived them of the services of their 
chief. 

Athough the fever has lefib me, you will 
perceive that I am still deprived of all 
strength, both of body and mind. Month 
after month I have lain here, too weak to 
attempt escape, even if flight were possible, 
and Guilio has told Margarita that ransom 
is out of the question. As all prisoners are 
generally taken to a more distant oavera, 
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where the bandits principally liye, I have 
seen no human being, sare Margarita, 
and those cmel Italians, during my cap- 
tiTity, until you were brought to this cave 
yesterday, owing, I belieye, to there bdng 
other prisoners in the more remote hiding- 
place. I shall, probably, never again look 
upon a friendly human countenance — ^never 
speak to a fellow-countrjrman. But I try 
not to murmur. I think of the hundreds 
of glorious souls who have been faint and 
wearied in captivity : of the immortal 
Tasso— of our own Charles the Jffartyr^ — 
above all of the saints and martyrs 
of old — ^and my sufferings grow light by 
' comparison. But I weary you. - Fain, 
they say, makes one selfish, and so does 
. imprisonment. It is so cheering to speak 
and hear again my own native tongue, and 
to be with one who will soon be where { 
long to be, in my own country, and with 
my beloved friends. It is hard to die here 
— ^yet what matters ? Is it not as well to 
rest amongst the everlasting mountain!, 
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with the snowB of the Appenines for a 
wiDding-sheet, and the footstep of the rob- 
ber for a requiem, as beneath the quiet 
green-sod of the churchyard of 61an- 
heathyn 1 If the soul finds a home with 
its God, the last abiding place of the poor 
clay signifies little/^ 

The spirit of Herbert was becoming too 
excited for his feeble strength, and Mar- 
garita again approached, and entreated 
him to rest. The fire of enthusiasm was 
in his eyes, which were lighted up with 
supernatural brilliancy, and the hectic of 
disease flushed his pale cheek/ 

^'He must speak no more to-night,'^ 
said Margarita to the stranger, in Italian, 
which he seemed to understand. 

" Do you not think he may recover V 
whispered the gentleman. 

Margarita shook her head, mournfully. 

Herbert had been silent awhile, from 
weakness ; but he rallied, and raised him- 
self in his bed. 

The stranger continued — 
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and she 
to Us oMaeat be* 

leaned sfecpL Heriwri dosed lus ejee, 
uid Haigarita seated henrif bj a rough 
taUe, on wfaidi stood the dim lamp, and 
nodded oyer a Tohime ol old plays that 
one of the brigands had left there. 
Ttro or three bandits enteredr 
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'' What I all asleep/' said the foremost, 
kicking one of his prostrate comrades. " la 
this how you guard your prisoner? 
Diavdo^ you are pretty fellows to leave in 
charge. Margarita, how is this?" 

^'I don't know/' answered Margaritai 
sharply. ^' I have watched till I am half 
dead, for I could not waken them, and I 
was afraid ^yonder Englishman might 
escape. They drank too much over 
night." 

More bandits entered, and heaped curses 
upon the sleepers, kicking them, and 
pricking them with the points of their dif- 
ferent weapons, until by slow degrees, they 
were aroused; and began to make such 
excuses as they could, whilst they rolled 
from side to side like drunken men. 

^•^ We have no time to lose," cried one. 
" Up and be doing, and let's have no draw- 
ling excuse. It's well Margarita has more 
interest in us than we have ourselves. 
Let us take the prisoner to the high road> 
before morning dawn, and give him a 
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chance of finding us out — though I doubt 
anybody's doing that. The friends of 
yonder birbone tried hard at that work, 
but in vain. Heigh ! Signer/' he continued, 
addressing the Englishman, and tapping 
him on the shoulder, *^your ransom is 
paid, and unless you prefer our hospitality 
to your liberty, you must wake up, and 
come \rith us/' 

The stranger arose, and whilst the 
bandits were preparing their arms, stole 
round, unperceiyed, to the bed, and slipped 
a ring into Herbert's hand, which he gently 
pressed. T his was to be giyen to the bankers, 
in case of escape, as Herbert understood, 
to assure them of his being the person 
named by the stranger. The bandits were 
soon ready, and summoned their prisoner. 
He cast a glance of compassion behind 
him, as he accompanied them, upon Her- 
bert, who smiled sadly, whilst a tear 
swelled in his eye. There was a clattering 
of arms, and a noise of many footsteps — 
then there were muttered ejaculations from 
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the bandits, and whistlings to the grey- 
hound. The dog, however, slunk into a 
corner, and his master lefl him with a 
curse. These sounds ceased, as one by 
one the bandits crept through the entrance 
of the cavern, and taking the good 
EngUshraan with them, left Herbert to his 
own sad thoughts, and the care of Mar- 
garita. The greyhound crept from his 
hiding-place, and jumped upon Herbert's 
bed, licking his face and hands, with 
affectionate familiarity. Herbert stroked 
him, and he soon laid down by his side, 
and slept, whilst Margarita busied herself 
in preparing some slight refreshment for 
Herbert, who was exhausted by the ex- 
citement of the night. He clasped his 
hands, and uplifted his eyes in prayer to 
God, commending to His care the dear 
friends from whom he was parted, and en- 
treating for patience to bear the hard lot 
which had fallen upon him. 
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